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[The Senate of the United States, in 
secret session, on the 30th of August, 
1842, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from the British 


treaty, the correspondence which ac- 
companied it, and all the proceedings 


| 


of the Senate thereon, embracing the | 


speeches and remarks of Senators, as 
soon as the ratifications of the said trea- 
ty shall have been exchanged, and it 
shall have been proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” 


The ratifications of the treaty were 
not exchanged in time for us to publish 
the proceedings, correspondence, and 
speeches thereon, in the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for the last session 


of Congress, to which they properly | 


belong. ‘lherefore, in order to preserve 


these important papers, we shall pub- | 
lish them in our Congressional Globe | 


and Appendix for the coming session of | 


Congress. ‘he proceedings and the 
correspondence we shall publish in the 
Congressional Globe. ‘The speeches 


made by the Senators in secret session 


we shall publish in the Appendix, as | 


fast as they come to our hands. They 
will all be contained, probably, in the 
second, third, and fourth numbers of 
the Appendix: the first number, and 
part of the second, it is supposed, will 
be occupied by the President’s annual 
message to Congress, and the reports 
of the several heads of departments, 
which may accompany it. 

We shall print between four and five 
thousand surplus copies of the Con- 
gressional Globe and Appendix, for the 
purpose of furnishing complete copies 
to all persons who may subscribe for 
those works before the first day of Jan- 
uary next. 

We shall send to some of our friends 
acopy of this number of the Congres- 
sional Globe, with a Prospectus in it, 
with the hope that they will obtain some 
subscribers for us.—Eprrors Conergs- 
SIONAL GLOBE. | 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1842. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE ON THE 
BRITISHE TREATY, IN SECRET SES- 
SION, 

Tavurspay, August 11, 1842. 

The message was :ead. 

The treaty to settle and define the boundaries be- 
tween the territories of the United States and the 
possessions of her Britannic Majesty in North 
America, for the final suppression of the African 
slave-trade, and for the giving up of criminals fu- 
gitive from justice, in certain cases, was read twice 
by unanimous consent. 

On motion by Mr. Rives, 

Ordered, 'V'hat the treaty, with the message and 


accompanying documents, be referred to the Com- 


inittee on Foreign Relations, and printed, in confi- 


| dence, for the use of the Senate. 


Monpay, August 15, 1842, 

Mr. Rives, from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, to whom was referred, on the 11th instant, 
the treaty with Great Britain, reported the same 
without amendment. 

On motion by Mr. Rives, 

Ordered, That the said treaty be postponed to, and 
made the order of the day for, Wednesday next, the 
17th instant, at 1 o’clock, 

Wenpnespay, August 17, 1812, 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, the treaty with Great Britain; and, 
after debate, 

On motion by Mr. Rives, 

Ordered, That it be postponed to, and made the 
order of the day for, to-morrow, at half-past eleven 
o'clock. 

Tuvrspay, August 18, 1842, 

Mr. Conrad submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the President be requested te fur- 
nish to the Senate all documents on file in the State 
Department, connected with the liberation of cer- 
tain slaves, the property of American citizens, 
which were taken from the wreck of the schooner 
Hermosa, near Abaco, were carried into Nassau, 
and then liberated by the colonial authorities; also, 
copies of any correspondence which may have 
taken place on the subject of said slaves, between 
the minister of the United States at the Court of St. 
James, and the British Government. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution, and agreed thereto. 

Ordered, ‘That the Secretary lay the said reso- 
lution before the President of the United States. 

The President pro tempore informed the Senate 
that the Secretary, having laid before the Presi- 
dent ofthe United States the resolution passed this 
day, requesting the documents and correspondence 
relative to the slaves on board the Hermosa, the 

apers called for were forthwith delivered to him 
»y the Secreiary of State, with a request that, as 
they were originals, they might, at a proper time, 
be returned to the department. 

The Senate resumed, as in committee of the 
whole, the consideration of the treaty with Great 
Britain; and, alter debate, 

On motion by Mr. King, 

Ordered, That it be postponed to, and made the 
order of the day for, to-morrow, at half-rast eleven 
o'clock. 


Fripay, August 19, 1842, 

The Senate resumed, as in committee of the 
whole, the consideration of the treaty with Great 
Britain; and, afier debate, no amendment having 
been made, the treaty was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. Williams submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now 
under consideration be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, with instructions to report 
a resolution, directing the President of the United 
Sjates to take immediate possession of the disputed 
territory, and to report such contingent measures 
as, in their opinion, may be necessary to maintain 
the just right of the nation. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution; and, 

On the question tu agree thereto, 

It was determined in the negative—yeas &, nays 
31. 
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On motion by Mr. Williams, (the yeas and nays 
being desired by one-fifth of the Senators present, ) 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Fulton, Linn, Smith ot 
Connecticut, Sturgeon, Walker, Williams. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Benton, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, 
Crafis, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Graham, 
Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Woodbridge, 
Woodbury, Young. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

To strike out the eighth article from the treaty, 

The question was stated—‘Shall the eighth arti- 
cle stand as part of the treaty?” and, after debate, 

On motion by Mr. Sevier, 

The Senate adjourned. 

Sarurpay, August 20, 1842, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
treaty with Great Britain; and, 

The question recurring, “Shalj the eighth arti- 
cle stand as part of the treaty?” atter debate, 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 37, 
nays 12, 

Those who voted in the aflirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Berrien, 
Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, Critten- 
den, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
Walker, White, Wilcox, Williams, Woodbridge, 
Young. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Cuth- 
bert, Linn, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
geon, Tappan, Woodbury, Wright. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

To strike out of the first article of the 
the following words: 

“To the outlet of the Lake Pohenagamook; thence 
southwestwardly, in a straight line, to a point on 
the northwest branch of the river St. John, which 
point shall be ten miles distant from the main 
branch of the St. John, in a straight line, and in 
the nearest direction; but if the said point shall be 
found to be less than seven miles from the nearest 
point of the summit or crest of the highlands 
that divide those rivers which empty themselves 
into the river St. Lawrence from those which fal! 
into the river St. John, then the said point shall be 
made to recede down the said northwest branch of 
the river St. John, to a point seven miles, in a 
straight line, from the said summitor crest; thence in 
astraight line, in a course about south eight degrees 
west, to the point where the parallel of latitude of 
16° 25’ north intersects the southwest branch of the 
St. John; thence southerly, by the said branch, to the 
source thereof in the highlands at the Metjarmette 
portage.” 

Afier debate, on the question, Shall these words 
stand as part of the first article? 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 38, 
nays It. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are—- 

Messrs. Archer, Darrow, Bates, Bayard, Berri- 
en, Calhoun, Cnoate, Clayton, Conrad, Crafts, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, 
Preston, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Indi- 
ana, Sprague, Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wood- 
bridge, Woodbury, and Wright. 

Those who voted in the negative are-- 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Linn, 
Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Walker, Wilcox, 
Williams, and Young. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the treaty and documents now un- 
der consideration be recommitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with instructions to report 
an amendment to the treaty, stipulating the right of 
the vessels of the United States, driven by tempest 
or carried by violence into any of the British West 
India islands, to depart from the same with all their 
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contents of persons and property, with all conve- 
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On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Con- 

id, Linn, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Walk- 
er, Williams, and Young. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Hen- 
derson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sprague, ‘Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, 
W oodbridge, and Woodbury. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the treaty and documents now 
under consideration be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with instructions to 
report a resolution directing the President of the 
United Siates to take immediate possession of the 
disputed territory up to the line designated by the 
King of the Netherlands, and to maintain the 
State of Maine in possession of the territory south 

if that jine. 

Atier debate, on the question to agree thereto, 

it was determined in the negative—yeas 2, nays 
37. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

‘The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth of 
the Senators present, 

‘Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Benton, Sevier. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Bagby, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrica, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Conrad, Cratis, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Hen- 
lerson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, Mer- 
rick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, 
Rives, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Sprague, Stur- 

eon, Tallmadge, Tappan, White, Wilcox, Wood- 
bridge 

So the resolution was rejected. 

On motion by Mr, Tappan, 

‘To strike out of the fifth article the following 
word , VIZ 

“And further to pay and satisfy said Sates, re- 

pectively, for all claims for expenses incurred by 
them in protecting the said heretofore disputed ter- 
ritory, and.making a survey thereof, in 1838; the 
Government of the United States agrecing with 
the States-of Maine and Massachusetts to pay them 
ihe further sum of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in equal moieties, on account of their assent 
to the line of boundary described in this treaty, 
and in consideration of the conditions and equiva- 
kents received therefor from the Government of 

her Britannic Majesty,” 

Atier debate, on the question, “ Shall these 
words stand as part of the filth article?” 

lt was determined in the aflirmative—yeas 34 
nays 10. 

‘Chose who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafis, Cuthbert, 
Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, Henderson, Hun- 
tungton, Kerr, King, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 

Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Sevier, Sim- 
mons, Smith of Indiana, Sprague, Tallmadge, 
White, Wilcox, Woodbridge, Young. 

‘hose who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Con- 
rad, Crittenden, Linn, Smith of Connecticut, Stur- 
ceon, ‘Tappan, 

No further amendment having been proposed, 

Mr. Rives submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, (tieo-thurds of the Senators present con- 

urring.) ‘Vhatthe Senate advise and consent to 

ithe ratitication of the treaty to settle and define the 
boundaries between the territories of the United 

Statesand the possessions of her Britannic Majesty 

in North America, forthe final suppression of the 

African 

‘riminais tugitive from justice, in certain cases. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

()n the question to agree thereto, 


, 
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nient despatch, and after receiving the hospitable 
ircatment due to misfortune, 
After debate, on the question to agree thereto, 
It was determined in the negative—yeas [1, nays 
lave-trade, and for the giving up of 











It was determined in the aflirmative--yeas 39, 
nays 9. 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, Ber- 
rien, Calhoun, Choate, Clayton, Crafts, Critten- 
den, Cuthbert, Dayton, Evans, Fulton, Graham, 
Hienderson, Huntington, Kerr, King, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Sevier, Simmons, Smith of Indiana, 
Sprague, ‘Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, White, 
W oodbi idge, Wor wibury, Wright, Young. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Buchanan, Con- 
rad, Linn, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Wil- 
liams. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Secretary lay the said resolu- 
tion before the President of the United States. 

Turspay, August 23, 1842, 

Mr. Crittenden submitted the following resolu- 
tion: : 

Resolved by the Senate, That the injunction of 
secrecy be removed as to the late treaty with Great 
Britain, and the proceedings of the Senate there- 
on; except only that this resolution shall not au- 
thorize the publication of said treaty, or any amend- 
ment proposed, or proceeding relating thereto, or 
any speech made in the Senate on its consideration 
and discussion. 

After debate, on motion by Mr. Wright, 

Ordered, That the said resolution lie on the 
table. 

Weonespay, August 24, 1842, 

On motion by Mr. Conrad, 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate return 
to the Department of State the original papers ob- 
tained from that department, under the resolution 
of the 18th instant, relating to the slaves that were 
taken from the wreck of the schooner Hermosa, 
and liberated by the British colonial authorities at 
Nassau. 

Monpay, August 29, 1842. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be forth- 
with removed from the treaty with Great Britain, 
the correspondence which accompanied it, and the 
proceedings thereon, including the speeches and 
remarks of the Senators. 

‘The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to 
consider the said resolution. 

On motion by Mr. Preston, 

That the said resolution be referred to a select 
committee to consider and report thereon, 

It was determined in the negative. 

On motion by Mr. Rives, 

‘That the said resolution be amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

‘‘As soon as the treaty shat] have been proclaimed 
by the President of the United States as having 
been duly ratified by both parties,” 

On motion by Mr. Barrow, 

Ordered, ‘That the said resolution lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Benton submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform the Senate whether any 
conferences, written or oral, formal or informal, 
took place between the American negotiator and 
the late special minister from Great Britain to the 
United States, in relation to the payment, assump- 
lion, or guarantee of the State debts by the United 
States; and, if so, to communicate the same to the 
Senate. 

Tvespay, August 30, 1842. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
resolution sulgnitted by him yesterday, together 
with the amen .ment proposed thereto by Mr. Rives; 
and the amendment was rejected. 

On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, 

That the resolution submitted by Mr. Benton lie 
on the table, 

it was determined in the negative—yeas 16, nays 
19, 

On motion by Mr. Allen, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one fifth of 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs. Barrow, Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clay- 
ton, Evans, Graham, Huntington, Miller, Phelps, 
Porter, Rives, Sevier, Tallmadge, White, Wood- 
bridge. 

‘Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Archer, Bagby, Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Buchanan, Cratis, Crittenden, Cuthbert, Fal- 
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ton, Henderson, King, Linn, Mangum, Merrie 
Preston, Smith of Indiana, Tappan, Woodbury, ’ 
On motion by Mr. Conrad, , 
To amend the resotution submitied by Mr. Ben. 
ton, by striking out all after the word “resolved.” 
and inserting the following: 


“That the injunction of secrecy betemoved from 
the proceedings and debates on the treaty with Great 
Britain recently ratified by this body, as soon as the 
ratification thereof by the British Gevernment shall 
have been communicated to the Executive;” 


On motion by Mr. Tallmadge, 

That the said resolution and proposed amend. 
ment lie on the table, 

It was determined in the affirmative—yeas 17. 
nays 15. 

On motion by Mr. Benton, 

The yeas and nays being desired by one-fifth o; 
the Senators present, 

Those who voted in the affirmative are— 

Messrs, Bates, Berrien, Calhoun, Clayton, Cratfis, 
Cuthbert, Evans, Fulton, Graham, untington, 
Merrick, Miller, Phelps, Porter, Rives, Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge. 

Those who voted in the negative are— 

Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Bayard, Benton, Buchan- 
an, Crittenden, Henderson, King, Linn, Manguw, 
Morehead, Smith of Indiana, Tappan, Walker, 
Woodbury. 

Mr. Buchanan submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be re. 
moved from the British treaty, the correspondence 
which accompanied it, and all the proceedings of 
the Senate thereon, embracing the speeches and re. 
marks of Senators, as soon as the ratifications of 
the said treaty shall have been exchanged, and it 
shall have been proclaimed by the President of the 
United Siates. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS 


Connected with the treaty of Washington. 
MESSAGE 
FROM TiiE PRESIDENT OF TILE UNITED STATES, 
Transmitting the treaty with Great Britain to the 
Senate of the United States. 


To rux Senate or tHe Unirep Srares: 

I have the satisfaction to communicate to the Sen- 
ate the results of the negotiations recently had in 
this city with the British Minister special and ex- 
traordinary. 

These results comprise— 

Ist. A treaty to settle and define the boundaries 
between the territories of the United States, and the 
possessions of her Britannic Majesty in North Ame- 
rica, for the suppression of the African slave-trade, 
and the surrender of criminals fugitive from justice 
in certain cases. 

2d. A correspondence on the subject of the inter- 
ference of the colonial authorities of the British 
West Indies with American merchant vessels driven 
by stress of weather, or carried by violence, into the 
ports of those colonies. 

3d. A correspondence upon the subject of the 
attack and destruction of the steamboat Caroline. 

4th. A correspondence on the subject of impress- 
ment. 


If this treaty shall receive the approbation of the 
Senate, it will terminate a difference respecting boun- 
dary which has long subsisted between the two Gov- 
ernments, has been the subject of several ineffectual 
attempts at settlement, and has sometimes led to 
great irritation, not without danger of disturbing the 
existing peace. Both the United States, and the 
States more immediately concerned, have entertain- 
ed no doubt of the validity of the American title to 
all the territory which has been in dispute; but that 
title was controverted, and the Government of the 
United States had agreed to make the dispute a sub- 
ject of arbitration. One arbitration had been actu- 
ally had, but had failed to settle the controversy; and 
it was found, at the commencement of last year, that 
a correspondence had been in progress between the 
two Governments for a joint commission, with an 
ultimate reference to an umpire or arbitrator, with 
authority to make a finaldecision. That correspon- 
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dence, however, had been retarded by various occur- 
rences, and had come to no definite result when the 
special mission of Lord Ashburton was announced. 
This movement on the part of England afforded, in 
the judgment of the Executive, a favorable opportu- 
nity for making an attempt to settle this long-exist- 
ing controversy by some agreement or treaty, with- 
out further reference to arbitration. It seemed 
entirely proper that, if this purpose were entertained, 
consultation should be had with the authorities of 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts. Letters, 
therefore, of which copies are herewith communicated, 
were addressed to the Governors of those States, 
suggesting that commissioners should be appointed 
by each of them, respectively, to repair to this city 
and confer with the authorities of this Government, 
onaline, by agreement or compromise, with its equiva- 
lents and compensations, This suggestion was met 
by both States in a spirit of candor and patriotism, 
and promptly complied with. Four commissioners 
on the part of Maine, and three on the part of Massa- 
chusetts (all persons of distinction and high character) 
were duly appointed and commissioned, and lost no 
time in presenting themselves at the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States. These commissioners 
have been in correspondence with this Government 
during the period of the discussions; have enjoyed its 
confidence and freest communications; have aided 
the general object with their counsel and advice; and, 
in the end, have unanimously signified their assent 
to the line proposed in the treaty. 

Ordinarily, it would be no easy task to reconcile 
and bring together such a variety of interests in a 
matter in itself difficult and perplexed; but the efforts 
of the Government in attempting to accomplish this 
desirable object have been seconded and sustained 
by a spirit of accommodation and conciliation on the 
part of the States concerned, to which much of the 
success of these efforts is to be ascribed. 

Connected with the settlement of the line of the 
Northeastern boundary, so far as it respects the States 
of Maine and Massachusetts, is the continuation of 
that line along the highlands to the northwesternmost 
head of Connecticut river. Which of the sources of 
that stream is entitled to this character, has been 
matter of controversy, and is of some interest to the 
State of New Hampshire. The King of the Nether- 
lands decided the main branch to be the northwest- 
ernmost head of the Connecticut. This did not sat- 
isfy the claim of New Hampshire. The line agreed 
toin the present treaty follows the highlands to the 
head of Hall’s stream, and thence down that river, 
embracing the whole claim of New Hampshire, and 
establishing her title to 100,000 acres of territory 
more than she would have had by the decision of the 
King of the Netherlands. 

By the treaty of 1783, the line is to proceed down 
the Connecticut river to the 45th degree_of north 
latitude, and thence west, by that parallel, tifit strikes 
the St. Lawrence. Recent examinations having as- 
certained that the line heretofore received as the true 
line of latitude between those points was erroneous, 
and that the correction of this error would not only 
leave, on the British side, a considerable tract of ter- 
ritory heretofore supposed to belong to the States of 
Vermont and New York, but also Rouse’s Point, the 
site of a military work of the United States; it has 
been regarded as an object of importance, not only to 
establish the rights and jurisdiction of those States up 
to the line to which they have been considered to ex- 
tend, but also to comprehend Rouse’s Point within 
the territory of the United States. The relinquish- 
ment by the British Government of all the territory 
south of the line heretofore considered to be the true 
line, has been obtained; and the consideration for 
this relinquishment is to enure, by the provisions of 
the treaty, to the States of Maine and Massachusetts. 

The line of boundary, then, from the source of the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence, so far as Maine and 
Massachusetts are concerned, is fixed by their own 
consent, and for considerations satisfactory tu them; 
the chief of these considerations being the privilege 
of transporting the lumber and agricultural products 
grown and raised in Maine, on the waters of the St. 
John and its tributaries, down that river to the ocean, 
free from imposition or disability. ‘The importance 
of this privilege, perpetual in its terms, to a country 
covered at present by pine forests of great value, and 











much of it capable hereafter of agricultural improve- 
ment, is not a matter upon which the opinion of in- 
telligent men is likely to be divided. 

So far as New Hampshire is concerned, the treaty 
secures all that she requires; and New York and 
Vermont are quieted to the extent of their claim and 
occupation. The difference which would be made 
in the northern boundary of these two States, by 
correcting the parallel of latitude, may be seen on 
Tanner's maps, (1836,) new atlas, maps Nos, 6 
and 9. 

From the intersection of the 45th degree of north 
latitude with the St. Lawrence, and along that river 
and the lakes to the water communication between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, the line was defini- 
tively agreed on by the commissioners of the two Gov- 
ernments, under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent. 
But between this last-mentioned point and the Lake 
of the Woods, the commissioners acting under the 7th 
article of that treaty found several matters of dis- 
agreement, and therefore made no joint report to 
their respective Governments. The first of these was 
Sugar island, or St. George’s island, lying in St. 
Mary’s river, or the water communication between 
Lakes Huron and Superior. By the present treaty, 
this island is embraced in the territories of the United 
States. Both from soil and position, it is regarded 
as of much value. 

Another matter of difference was the manner of 
extending the line from the point at which the com- 
missioners arrived, north of [le Royale, in Lake Su- 
perior, to the Lake of the Woods. The British com- 
missioner insisted on proceeding to Fond du Lac, at 
the southwest angle of the lake, and thence, by the 
river St. Louis, to the Rainy Lake. The American 
commissioner supposed the true course to be, to pro- 
ceed by way of the Dogriver. Attempts were made 
to compromise this difference, but without success, 
The details of these proceedings are found at length 
in the printed separate reports of the commissioners. 

rom the imperfect knowledge of this remote 
country at the date of the treaty of peace, some of 
the descriptions in that treaty do not harmonize with 
its natural features, as now ascertained. “ Long 
Lake” is nowhere to be found under that name. 
There is reason for supposing, however, that the 
sheet of water intended by that name is the estuary 
at the mouth of Pigeon river. ‘The present treaty, 
therefore, adopts that estuary and river, and after- 
wards pursues the usual route, across the height of 
land by the various portages and small lakes, till 
the line reaches Rainy Lake; from which the com- 
missioners agreed on the extension of it to its termi- 
nation, in the northwest angle of the Lake of the 
Woods. ‘The region of country on and near the shore 
of the lake, between Pigeon river on the north, and 
Fond du Lac and the river St. Louis on the south and 
west, considered valuable as a mineral region, is thus 
included within the United States. It embraces a ter- 
ritory of four millions of acres, northward of the claim 
set up by the British commissioner under the treaty 
of Ghent. From the height of land at the head of 
Pigeon river, westerly to the Rainy Lake, the coun- 
try is understood to be of little value, being described 
by surveyors, and marked on the map, as a region of 
rock and water. 

From the northwest angle of the Lake of the 
Woods, which is found to be in latitude 45 dee. 23 
min. 55 sec. north, existing treaties require the line 
to be run due south to its Intersection with the 45th 
parallel, and thence along that parallel to the Rocky 
mountains, 

After sundry informal communications with the 
British minister upon the subject of the claims of the 
two countries to territory west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, so little probability was found to exist of com- 
ing to any agreement on that subject at present, that 
it was not thought expedient to make it one of the 
subjects of formal negotiation, to be entered upon be- 
tween this Government and the British minister, as 
part of his duties under his special mission. 

By the treaty of 1783, the line of division along 
the rivers and lakes, from the place where the 45th 
parallel of north latitude strikes the St. Lawrence, 
to the outlet of Lake Superior, is invariably to be 
drawn through the middle of such waters, and not 
through the middle of their main channels. Such a 
line, if extended according to the literal terms of the 
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treaty, would, it is obvious, oecasionaliy intersect 
islands. ‘The manner in which the commissioners of 
the two Governments dealt with this difficult subject 
may be seen in their reports. But where the line, 
thus following the middle of the river, or water- 
course, did not meet with islands, yet it was liable 
sometimes to leave the only practicable navigable 
channel altogether on one side. The treaty made no 
provision for the common use of the waters by the 
citizens and subjects of both countries. 

It has happened, therefore, in a few instances, that 
the use of the river, in particular places, would be 
greatly diminished, to one party er the other, if, in 
fact, there was not a choice in the use of channels 
and passages. ‘Thus, at the Long Sault, in the St. 
Lawrence—a dangerous passage, practicable only for 
boats—the only safe run is between the Long Sault 
islands and Barnhart’s island (all which belong to the 
United States) on one side,and the American shore 
on the other. On the other hand, by far the best 
passage for vessels of any depth of water, from Lake 
Erie into the Detroit river, is between Bois Blanc, a 
British island, and the Canadian shore. So again 
there are several channels or passages, of different 
degrees of facility and usefulness, between the several 
islands in the river St. Clair, at or near its entry 
into the lake of that name. In these three cases, the 
treaty provides that all the several passages and 
channels shall be free and open to the use of the cit- 
izens and subjects of both parties. 

The treaty obligations subsisting between the two 
countries for the suppression of the African slave- 
trade, and the complaints made to this Government 
within the last three or four years, (many of them but 
too well founded,) of the visitation, seizure, and de- 
tention of American vessels on that coast by British 
cruisers, could not but form a delicate and highly 
important part of the negotiations which have now 
been held. 

The early and prominent part which the Govern- 
ment of the United States has taken for the abolition 
of this unlawful and inhuman traffic, is well known. 
By the tenth article of the treaty of Ghent, it is de- 
clared that the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable 
with the principles of humanity and justice, and that 
both his Majesty and the United States are desirous 
of continuing their efforts to promote its entire aboli- 
tion; and it is thereby agreed that both the contract- 
ing parties shall use their best endeavors to accom- 
plish so desirable an object. The Government of 
the United States has, by law, declared the African 
slave-trade piracy; and, at its suggestion, other na- 
tions have made similar enactments, It has not been 
wanting in honest and zealous efforts, made in con 
formity with the wishes of the whole country, to ac- 
complish the entire abolition of the traffic in slaves 
upon the African coast; but these efforts, and those 
of other countries directed to the same end, have 
proved, to a considerable degree, unsuccessful. 
‘Treaties are known to have been entered into some 
years ago between England and France, by which 
the former power, which usually maintains a large 
naval force on the African station, was authorized to 
seize, and bring in for adjudication, vessels found en- 
gaged in the slave-trade under the French flag. 

Itis known that, in December last, a treaty was 
signed in London by the representatives of England, 
France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, having for its 
professed object a strong and united effort of the five 
powers to put an end to the traffic. This treaty was 
not officially communicated to the Government of 
the United States ; but its provisions and stipulations 
are supposed to be accurately known to the public, 
It is understood to be not yet ratified on the part of 
France. 

No application or request has been made to this 
Government to become a party to this treaty; but the 
course it might take in regard to it has excited no 
small degree of attention and discussion in Europe, 
as the principle upon which it is founded, and the 
stipulations which it contains, have caused warm 
animadversion and great political excitement. 

In my message at the commencement of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, I endeavored to state the 
principles which this Government supports respect- 
ing the right of search and the immunity of ‘flags. 
Desirous of maintaining those principles fully, at the 
same time that existing obligations should be fulfilled, 
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I have thought it most consistent with the honor 
and dignity of the country that it should execute its 
own laws, and perform its own obligations, by its 
own means and its own power. The examination 
or Visitation of the merchant vessels of one nation 
by the cruisers of another, for any purpose except 
those known and acknowledged by the law of na- 
tions, under whatever restraints or regulations it 
may take place, may lead to dangerous results. It 
is far better, by other means, to supersede any sup- 
posed necessity, or any motive, for such examination 
or visit. Interference with a merchant vessel by an 
armed cruiser is always a delicate proceeding, apt 
to touch the point of national honor, as well as to 
affect the interests of individuals. It has been 
thought, therefore, expedient, not only in accordance 
with the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent, but at 
the same time as removing all pretext on the part of 
others for violating the immunities of the American 
flag upon the seas, as they exist and are defined by 
the law of nations, to enter into the articles now 
submitted to the Senate. 

The treaty which I now submit to you proposes no 
alteration, mitigation, or modification of the rules of 
the:law of nations. It provides simply that each of 
the two Governments shall maintain, on the coast of 
Africa, a sufficient squadron to enforce, separately 
and respectively, the laws, rights, and obligations of 
the two countries for the suppression of the slave- 
trade. 

Another consideration of great importance has rec- 
ommended this mode of fulfilling the duties and 
obligations of the eountry. Our commerce along the 
western coast of Africa is extensive, and supposed to 
be increasing. There is reason to think that, in many 
cases, those engaged in it have met with interruptions 
and annoyances, caused by the jealousy and instiga- 
tion of rivals engaged in the same trade. Many com- 
plaints on this subject have reached the Government. 
A respectable naval force on the coast is the natural 
resort and security against further occurrences of this 
kind. 

The surrender to justice of persons who, having 
committed high crimes, seek an asylum in the territo- 
ries of a neighboring nation, would seem to be an act 
due to the cause of general justice, and properly be- 
longing to the present state of civilization and inter- 
course. The British provinces of North America are 
separated from the States of the Union by a line of 
several thousand miles ; and, along portions of this 
line, the amount of population on either side is quite 
considerable, while the passage of the boundary is 
always easy. 

Offenders against the law, on the one side, transfer 
themselves to the other. Sometimes, with great dif- 
ficulty, they are brought to justice; but very often 
they wholly escape. A consciousness of immunity, 
from the power of avoiding justice in this way, insti- 
gates the unprincipled and reckless to the commis- 
sion of offences; and the peace and good neighbor- 
hood of the border are consequently often disturbed. 

In the case of offenders fleeing from Canada into 
the United States, the Governors of States are often 
applied to for their surrender; and questions of a very 
embarrassing nature arise from these applications. 
It has been thought highly important, therefore, to 
provide for the whole case, by a proper treaty stipula- 
tien. The article on the subject inthe proposed trea- 
ty is carefully confined to such offences as all man- 
kind agree to regard as heinous, and destructive of 
the security of life and property. In this careful and 
specific enumeration of crimes, the object has been 
to exclude all political offences, or criminal charges, 
arising from wars orintestine commotions. Treason, 
misprision of treason, libels, desertion from military 
service, and other offences of similar character, are 
excluded. 

And lest some unforeseen inconvenience or unex- 
pected abuse should arise from the stipulation, ren- 
dering its continuance, in the opinion of one or both 
of the parties, not longer desirable, it is left in the 
power of either to putan end to it at will. 

The destruction of the steamboat Caroline at 
Schloseer, four or five years ago, occasioned no small 
degree of excitement at the time, and became the 
subject of correspondence between the two Govern- 
ments. That correspondence having been suspended 
for a considerable period, was renewed in the spring 




















of the last year; but, no satisfactory result having 


been arrived at, it was thought proper, though the 
occurrence had ceased to be fresh and recent, not 
to omit attention to it on the present occasion. 
It has only been so far discussed, in the correspon- 
dence now submitted, as it was accomplished by a 
violation of the territory of the United States. The 
letter of the British minister, while he attempts to 
justify that violation upon the ground of a pressing 
and overruling necessity—admitting, nevertheless, 
that, even if justifiable, an apology was due for it, and 
accompanying this acknowledgment with assurances 
of the sacred regard of his Government for the invio- 
lability of national territory—has seemed to me sufli- 
cient to warrant forbearance from any further re- 
monstrance against what took place, as an aggres- 
sion, on the soil and territory of the country. 

On the subject of the interference of the British 
authorities in the West Indies, a confident hope is en- 
tertained that the correspondence which has taken 
place, showing the grounds taken by this Govern- 
ment, and the engagements entered ihto by the Brit- 
ish minister, will be found such as to satisfy the 
just expectation of the people of the United States. 

The impressment of seamen from merchant vessels 
of this country by British cruisers, although not 
practised in time of peace, (and, therefore, not 
at present a productive cause of difference and ir- 
ritation,) has, nevertheless, hitherto been so promi- 
nent a topic of controversy, and is so likely to bring 
on renewed contentions at the first breaking out of 
an European war, that it has been thought the part of 
wisdom now to take it into serious and earnest con- 
sideration. The letter from the Secretary of State 
to the British minister explains the ground which 
the Government has assumed, and the principles 
which it means to uphold. For the defence of these 
grounds, and the maintenance of these principles, 
the most perfect reliance is placed on the intelli- 
gence of the American people, and on their firmness 
and patriotism in whatever touches the honor of the 
country, or its great and essential interests. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Wasuineton, August 11, 1842, 
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NORTHEASTERN AND NORTHWESTERN BOUNDARY, 





Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


Wasuineron, June 13, 1842. 

Sir: On considering the most effectual mode of 
proceeding to arrive at an amicable and satisfactory 
termination of the long-continued controversy re- 
specting the Northeastern boundary between the 
British colony of New Brunswick and the State of 
Maine, | believe that I may confidently conclude, 
from what has passed in the preliminary confer- 
ences which I have had the honor of holding with 
you, that we concur in the opinion, that no advan- 
tage would be gained by reverting to the intermi- 
nable discussion on the general grounds on which 
each party considers their claims respectively to 
rest. In the course of the many years that this dis- 
cussion has lasted, every argument, on either side, 
is apparently exhausted, and that without any ap- 
proach to an agreement. The present attempt, 
therefore, of a settlement, must rest, for its success, 
not on the renewal of a controversy, but on pro- 
ceeding on the presumption that, all means of a re- 
ciprocal conviction having failed, as also the exper- 
iment of calling in the aid of a friendly arbiter and 
umpire, there remains only the alternative of a 
compromise for the solution of this otherwise ap- 
parently insurmountable difficulty; unless, indeed, 
it were determined to try a second arbitration, at- 
tended by its delay, trouble, and expense, in defiance 
of past experience as to the probability of any more 
satisfactory results, 

It is undoubtedly true, that, should our present 
attempt unfortunately fail, there might remain no 
other alternative but a second reference; yet when 
I consider all the difficulty and uncertainty attend- 
ing it, I trust that all parties interested will come to 
the conclusion, that the very intricate details con- 
nected with the case must be better known and 
judged by our two Governments than any diligence 
can make them to be by any third party, and that a 
sincere candid disposition to give reciprocally fair 
weight to the arguments on either side is likely to 
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lead us to a more satisfactory settlement than an 


engagement to abide by the uncertain award of a 
less competent tribunal. The very friendly and 
cordial reception given by you, sir, as well as by 
all the authorities of your Government, to the as. 
surance that my mission here, by my Sovereign, 
has been determined by an unfeigned desire to set- 
tle this and all other questions of difference between 
as, on principles of conciliation and justice, forbid 
me to anticipate the possibility of the failure of our 
endeavors applied with sincerity to this purpose. 

With this view of the case, therefore, although 
not unprepared to enter into the general argument, 
Labstain from se doing from the conviction that 
an amicable settlement of this vexed question, so 
generally desired, will be thereby best promoted, 
But, at the same time, some opinions have been in- 
dustriously emitted throughout this controversy, 
and in some instances by persons in authority, of 
a description so much calculated to mislead the 
public mind, that I think it may be of service to of- 
fer a few observations, 


I do not, of course, complain otere earnest ad- 
herence of partisans on either side to the general 
arguments on which their case is supposed to rest; 
but a position has been taken, and facts have been 
repeatedly stated, which I am sure the authorities 
of the Federal Government will be abundantly able 
to contradict, but which have evidently given rise 
to much public misapprehension. It is maintained 
that the whole of this controversy about the bound- 
ary began in 1814; that upto that period the line as 
claimed by Maine was undisputed by Great Britain; 
and that the claim was avowedly founded on mo- 
lives of interest, to obtain the means of conveniently 
connvcting the British provinces. I confine these 
remarks to the refuting thisimputation; and I should, 
indeed, not have entered upon controversy, even on 
this, if it did not appear to me to involve, in some 
— a question of national sincerity and good 
faith. 


Theassertion is founded on the discussions which 
preceded the treaty of peace signed at Ghent in 
1814. It is perfectly true that a proposal was 
submitted by the British plenipotentiaries for the 
revision of the boundary line on the Northeastern 
frontier, and that it was founded on the position that 
it was desired to secure the communication be- 
tween the provinces, the precise delimitation of 
which was at that time imperfectly known. The 
American p!enipotentiaries, in their first communi- 
cation from Ghent to the Secretary of State, admit 
that the British ministers expressly disclaimed any 
intention of acquiring an increase of territory, and 
that they proposed the revision for the purpose of 
preventing uncertainty and dispwte—a purpose sul- 
ficiently justified by subsequent events. Again, in 
their note of the 4th of September, 1814, the British 
ministers remind those from America that the 
boundary had never been ascertained, and that the 
line claimed by America, which interrupted the 
commuftication between Halifax and Quebec, never 
could have been in the contemplation of the par- 
ties to the treaty of peace of 1783. The same view 
of the case will be found to pervade all the commu- 
nications between the plenipotentiaries of the two 
countries at Ghent. ‘There was no attempt to press 
any cession of territory onthe ground of policy or 
expediency; but, although the precise geography of 
the country was then imperfectly known, it was no- 
torious at the time that different opinions existed as 
to the boundary likely to result from continuing the 
north line from the head of the river St. Croix. 
This appears to have been so clearly known and 
admitted by the American plenipotentiaries, thal 
they, in submitting to the conference the project ol 
atreaty, offer a preamble to their 4th article, in these 
words: “Whereas, neither that part of the highlands 
lying due north from the source of the river St. 
Croix, and designated in the former treaty of peace 
between the two powers, as the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia, nor the northwesternmost head of the 
Connecticut river, has yet been ascertained,” &e. 
It should here be observed that these are the words 
proposed—not by the British, but by the American 
negotiators; and that they were finally adopted by 
both in the fifth article of the treaty. 

Toclose my observations upon what passed on 
this subject at Ghent, I would draw your attention 


to the letter of Mr. Gallatin, one of the American 
Jenipotentiaries, to Mr. Secretary Monroe, of the 
th of December, 1814. He offers the following 
conjecture as to what might probably be the argu- 
ments of Great Britain against the lines set up by 
America: “They hope that the river which empties 
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into the Bay des Chaleurs, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, has its source so far west as to intervene 
between the headwaters of the river St. John and 
those of the streams emptying into the river St. 
Lawrence; so that the line north from the source 
of the river St. Croix will first strike the heights 
of land which divide the waters emptying into the 
Atlantic ocean (river St. John) from those empty- 
ing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, (river des Cha- 
leurs,) and afierward the heights of land which 
divide the waters emptying into the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence (river des Chaleurs) from those empty- 
ing into the river St. Lawrence; but that the said 
line never can, in the words of the treaty, strike 
any spot of land actually dividing the waters emp- 
tying into the Atlantic ocean, from those which 
fall into the river St. Lawrence.” 

So obvious an argument in opposition to the line 
claimed by America could not escape the known 
sagacity of Mr. Gallatin. I state it, not for the pur- 
pose of discussing its merit, but to show that, at 
Ghent, not only the fact was well known that this 
boundary was a matter in dispute, but that the ar- 
guments respecting it had then been weighed by the 
gentleman so eminent in its subsequent discussion, 
Indeed, the fact that the American ministers made 
this disputed quesiion a matter for reference, by a 
treaty afterward ratified by the President and 
Senate, must, in every candid mind, be sufficient 
proof that it was generally consicered to be in- 
volved in sufficient doubt to entitle it to sucha 
mode of solution. It cannot, possibiy, be supposed 
that the Presicent and Senate would have ad- 
mitted, by treaty, doubts respe:ting this boundary, 
if they had been heard of for the first time through 
the pretensions of the British plenipotentiaries at 
Ghent. 


I{ the argument or assertions which lam now 
noticing, and to which I studiously confine myself, 
had not come from authority, I should owe some 
apology for these observations. The history of this 
unfortunate controversy is too well known to you, 
sir, and stands but too voluminously recorded in 
your department, to make them necessary for your 
own information. 


The repeated discussions between the two coun- 
tries, and the repeated projects for settlement 
which have o-cupied every successive administ ‘a- 
tion of the United States, sufficiently prove how 
unfounded is the assertion that doubts and difficul- 
ties respecting this boundary had their first origin 
in the year 1814. It istrue that down to that time, 
and, indeed, toa later period, the local features of 
the country were little known, and the different 
arguments had, in consequence, not assumed any 
definite form; but sufficient was known to both par- 
ties to satisfy them of the impossibility of tracing 
strictly the boundary prescribed by the treaty of 
peace of 1783. 


I would refer, in proof of this, simply to Ameri- 
ean authorities, and those of the very first order. 

In the year 1802, Mr. Madison, at that time Sec- 
retary of State for the United States, in his in- 
structions to Mr. Rufus King, observed that the 
difficulty in fixing the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia “arises from a reference, in the treaty of 


1783, to highlands which it is now found have no ° 


definite existence.’ And he suggests the appoint- 
ment of a commission, to be jointly appointed, “to 
determine on a point most proper to be substituted 
for the description in article IL of the treaty of 
1783.” Again: Mr. President Jefierson, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, on the 17th October, 1803, stated 
that “a further knowledge of the ground in the 
northeastern and northwestern angles of the United 
States has evinced that the boundaries established 
by the treaty of Paris, between the Brilish territo- 
ries and ours, in those points, were too imperfectly 
described to be susceptible of execution.” 


These opinions of two most distinguished Ameri- 
can statesmen gave rise to a convention of bounda- 
ry, made in London by Mr. Rufus King and Lord 
Hawkesbury, which, from other circumstances, 
which it is not necessary to refer to, was not rati- 
fied by the Senate. 


Imight further refer you on this subject to the 
report of Judge Sullivan, who acted as commis- 
sioner of the United States for settling the contro- 
versy with Great Britain, respecting the true river 
St. Croix, who says, “the boundary between Nova 
Scotia and Canada was described by the King’s 
proclamation in the same mode of expression as 
that used in the treaty of peace. Commissioners 
who were appointed to settle that line have trav- 
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ersed the country in vain to find the highlands des- 


With these known facts, how can it possibly be 
maintained that doubts about the boundary arose 
for the first time in the year 1814? 

I need not pursue this subject further. Indeed, it 
would have been useless to treat of it at all, with 
any person having before him the records of the 
diplomatic history of the two countries for the last 
half acentury. My object in adverting to it is, to 
correct an error, arising, | am ready to believe, 
not from any intention to misrepresent, but from 
want of information, and which seemed to be suf- 
ficiently circulated to make some refutation usetul 
toward promoting the desired friendly and equita- 
ble settlement of this question. 


We believe the position maintained by us on the 
subject of this boundary tobe founded in justice and 
equity; and we deny that we have been determined 
in our pretensions by policy and expedience. I 
might, perhaps, fairly admit that those last-men- 
tioned considerations have prompted, in some 
measure, our perseverance in maintaining them. 
The territory in controversy is(for that portion of 
it at least which is likely to come to Great Britain 
by any amicable settlement) as worthless for any | 
purposes of habitation or cultivation as probably 
any tract of equal size on the habitable globe, and 
if it were not for the obvious circumstance of its 
connecting the British North American provinces, 
I believe | might venture to say that, whatever | 
might have been the merit of our case, we should | 
long since have given up the controversy, and 
willingly have made the sacrifice tothe wishes ofa 
country with which it isso much our interest, as 
itis our desire, to maintain the most perfect har- 
mony ard good will. 

I trust that this sentiment must be manifest in my 
unreserved communication with you on this and 
all other subjects connected with my mission. If @u| 
have failed in this respect, 1 shall have ill obeyed 
the instructions of my Government and the earn- 
est dictates of my personal inclination. Permitime, 
sir, to avail myself of this, my first opportunity of 
formally addressing you, to assure you unfeignedly 
of my most distinguished consideration. 


ASHBURTON. 


ignated as the boundary.” 





Hon. Danier. WEBSTER. 

Mr, Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
DEPARTMENT OF StaTF, 
Washington, 17th June, 1842. 

Lord Ashburton having been charged by the 
Queen’s Government with full powers to negotiate 
and settle all matters in discussion between the 
United States and England; and having, on his ar- 
rival at Washington, announced that, in relation to 
the question of the Northeastern boundary of the 
United States, he was authorized to treat for a con- 
ventional line, or line by agreement, on suchterms 
and conditions, and with such mutual considera- 
tions and equivalents, as might be thought just and 
equitable; and that he was ready to enter upon a 
negotiation for such conventional line, so soon as 
this Government should say that it was authorized 
and ready on its part to commence such negotia- 
tion,—the undersigned, Secretary of State of the 
United States, has now the honor to acquaint his 
lordship, by direction of the President, that the un- 
dersigned is ready, on behalf of the Government 
of the United States, and duly authorized, to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of such conventional 
line, or line by agreement; and will be happy to 
have an interview on that subject, at his lordship’s 
convenience. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occa- 
sion to tender to Lord Ashburton assurances of his 
distinguished consideration. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord AsusurTon, &c., &c., &e, 





Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
W asuincton, June 17, 1842. 

The undersigned, plenipotentiary of her Britan- 
nic Majesty on an extraordinary and special mis- 
sion to the United States of America, has the honor 
of acknowledging, with much satisfaction, the com- 
munication received this day from Mr. Webster, 
Secretary of State of the United States, that he is 
ready, on behalf of the United States, and duly au- 
thorized, in relation to the question of the North- 
eastern boundary of the United States, to proceed 
tothe consideration of a conventional line, or line 
by agreement, on such terms and conditions, and 
with such mutual considerations and equivalents, 


as might be thought just and equitable. And, in 
reply to Mr. Webster’s invitation to the under- 
signed to fix some time for their first ance 
on this subject, he begs to —— to cailon Mr 
Webster, at the Department of State, to-morrow, at 
12 o’clock, for this purpose, should that time be per- 
a convenient to Mr. Webster. 

The undersigne? avails himself of this opportu- 
nity to assure Mr. Webster of his distinguished 


consideration. 
ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Danie. Wessrer, &c., &c., &c. 


Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 


Department oF Srare, 
Washington, June 17, 1842. 
The Secretary of State will have great pleasure 
in seeing Lord Ashburton at twelve o'clock to-mor 
row, as proposed by him. 
Lord Asusurton, &c., &e., &c. 


Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 


Wasninoron, 2ist June, 1842. 

Sir: The letter you did me the honor ef address 
ing me the 17th instant, informed me that you 
were now prepared and authorized to enter with 
me into discussion of that portion of the differ 
ences between our two countries which relates to 
the Northeastern boundary; and we had, the follow 
ing day, our first formal conference for this pur 
pose, with a view to consider, in the first instance, 
the best mode of proceeding to arrive at what is so 
much desired by all parties—an amicable, and, ai 
the same time, equitable settlement of a controver- 
sy, which, with the best intentions, the authorities 
of the iwo countries, for nearly half a century, 
have in vain endeavored to effect. 

The result ofthis conference has been, that [ 
have been invited by you to state, generally, my 
views of this case, and of the expectations of my 
Government; and although lam aware that, in the 
ordinary practice of diplomatic intercourse, | 
should expose myself to some disadvantage by so 
doing, | nevertheless do not hesitate to comply; 
premising, only, that the following observations 
are to be considered merely as memoranda for dis- 
cussion, and not as formal propositions, to have 
any binding effect, should our negotiations have 
the unfortunate fate of the many which have prece- 
ded it, of ending in disappointment. 

I believe you are sufficiently aware of the cir- 
cumstances which induced me personally to under- 
take this mission. If the part which, during a 
long life, I have taken in public affairs, is marked 
by any particular character, it has been by 
an earnest, persevering desire to maintain peace, 
and to fon harmony between our two coun- 
tries. My exertions were unavailingly employed 
to prevent the last unfortunate war, and have since 
been unremitting in watching any passing clouds 
which might at any time forebode its renewal. On 
the accession to power of the present ministers in 
England, perceiving the same wiseand honorable 
spirit to prevail with them, I could not resist the 
temptation and the hope of being of some service 
to my country and to our common race, at a time 
of life when no other cause could have had suffi- 
cient interest to draw me from a retirement better 
suited to my age and to my inclinations. 

I trust, sir, that you will have perceived, in the 
course of my hitherto informal communications 
with you, that I aopreees my duties generally 
without any of those devices and manceuvres which 
are supposed (I believe ignorantly) to be the use- 
ful tools of ordinary diplomacy. ith a person 
of your penetration, they would avail as. little as 
they would with the intelligent public of the two great 
enlightened countries of whose interests we are treat- 
ing. I know no other mode of acting than open, 
plain-dealing, and [ therefore disregard, willingly, 
all the deatunncage of complying with the invi- 
tation given me, to be the first to speak on this ques- 
tion of the Eastern boundary. It is already agreed 
that we abstain from a continued discussion of the 
arguments by which the lines of the two countries 
are reciprocally maintained; and I have so well ob- 
served this rule, that I have not even communica- 
ted to you a volume of additional controversial 
matter which I brought with me, and much of 
which would, if controversy were our object, be 
of no inconsiderable weight and importance. It 
would bein the event only of the failure of this 
negotiatiua—which I will not anticipate—that we 
should be again driven into the labyrinth from 
which it is our.purpose to escape; and that, failing 
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to interpret strictly the words of the treaty, we 
should be obliged to search again into cotempora- 


neous Occurrences and opinions for principles of 


construction which might shed light on the actual 
intentions of the parties. 
Our success must, on the contrary, depend on 
the reciprocal admission or presumption that the 
royal arbiter was so far right when he came to the 
conclusion Which others had come to before him, 
that the treaty of 1783 was not executable accord- 
ing to its strict expression, and that the case was 
therefore one for agreement by compromise. The 
only point upon whieh I thought it my duty to en- 
ter upon anything like controversy, is that referred 
to in my letter of the 13th instant; and I did so to 
rescue my Government and myself from an impu- 
tation of unworthy motives, and the charge that 
they had set up a claim which they knew to be 
unfounded, from mere considerations of policy or 
convenience, ‘The assertions of persons in my 
position, on subjects connected with their diploma- 
tic duties, are naturally received by the world with 
some caution; but I trust you will believe me when 
LT assure you that I should not be the person to 
come here on any sucherrand, I do not pretend, 
nor have Lever thought, the claim of Great Britain 
with respect to this boundary, any more than the 
claim of America, to be unattended with difficul- 
ties. Those claims have been considered by im- 
partial men of high authority, and unquestioned 
ability, to be equally so attended; and therefore it 
is that this is a question for acompromise, and it i: 
this compromise which it has become our duty to 
endeavor t accomplish. Iwill only here add the 
most solemn assurance, (which I would not lightly 
make,) that, aftera long and careful consideration 
of all the arguments and inferences, direct and 
circumstantial, bearing on the whole of this truly 
difficult question, itis my settled conviction that it 
was the intention of the parties to the treaty of peace 
of 1783, however imperfectly those intentions may 
have been executed, to leave to Great Britain, by 
their deseription of boundaries, the whole of ‘the 
waters of the river St. John, 


The length of these preliminary observations re- 
quires, po is, some apology; but | now proceed 
to comply with your application to me to state the 
principles and conditions on which, it appears to 
me, that this compromise, which it is agreed we 
should attempt, should be founded. 

A new boundary is in fact to be traced between 
the State of Maine andthe province of New Bruns- 
wick. In doing this, reference must be had to the 
extent and value of the territory in dispute; but, as 
a general principle, we cannot do better than keep 
in mind the intention of the framers of the first 
treaty of peace in 1783, as expressed in the pre- 
amble to the provisional articles in the following 
words: “Whereas reciprocal advantages and mu- 
tual convenience are found by experience to form 
the only permanent foundation of peace and friend- 
ship between Siates,” &c. Ihave on a former oc- 
casion explained the reasons which have induced 
the British Government to maintain their rights in 
this controversy beyond any apparent value in the 
object in dispute, to be the establishing a good 
boundary between our two countries, so as to pre- 
vent collision and dispute, and an unobstructed 
communfeation and connexion of our colonies with 
each other. Further, it is desired to retain under 
the jurisdiction ofeach Government respectively, 
such inhabitants as have for a length of time been 
so living, and to whom a transfer of allegiance 
might be painful or disiressing. 

These are shortly the objects we have in view, 
and which we must now see to reconcile to a prac- 
tieal division of the territory in dispute. Great 
Britain has no wish of aggrandizement for any gen- 
eral purpose of increased dominion, as you must 
be satisfied by the liberality with which I have pro- 
fessed myself ready to treat questions of bounda- 
ries in other quarters Where no considerations of 
particular convenience or fitness occur. I might 
further prove this by calling your attention to the 
fact, that of the land likely to come to us by any 
practical settlement, nine-tenths parts of it are, from 
its position and quality, wholly worthless. It can 
support no population, it grows even little timber 
of value, and can be of no service but as a boun- 
dary, (though, from its desert nature) a useful boun- 
dary tor two distinct Governments. 

In considering on the mapa division of the ter- 
ritory in question, this remarkable circumstance 
must be kept in mind--that a division of acres by 
their number would be a very unequal division of 


their value. The Southern portion of this territory, 
the valley of the Aroostook, is represented to be 
one of the most beautiful and most fertile tracts of 
land in this part of the continent, capable of the 
highest state of cultivation, and covered with fine 
timber; while the Northern portion, with the excep- 
tion of that small part comprised within the Mad- 
awaska settlement, is of the miserable description 
I have stated. It would be no exaggeration to say, 
that one acre on the Aroostook would be of much 
more value than ten acres north of the St. John. 
There would be, therefore, no equality in making 
a division of acre for acre. 

But although I remind you of this circumstance, 
I do not call on you to act upon it. On the con- 
trary, 1 am willing that you should have the ad- 

vantage in this settlement, both in the quantity and 
the quality of this land. All I wish is to call this 
fact in proof of my assertion, 
Great Britain was simply to claim that which was 
essential to her, and would form a_ convenient 
boundary, and to’ leave all the more material ad- 
vantages of this bargain to the State of Maine. 

I now come tothe more immediate application of 
these principles to a definite line of boundary; and 
looking at the map with reference to the sole ob- 
ject of Great Britain as already described, the line 
of the St. John from where the north line from 
the St. Croix strikes it, up to some one of its sources, 

eems evidently to suit both parties, wiih the excep- 
tion Which | shall presently mention. This line 
throws the waste and barrentract toGreat Britain, 
and the rich and valuable lands to Maine; but it 
makes a good boundary, one which avoids collision 
and probable dispute; and, for the reasons stated, we 
should be satisfied with it, if it were not for the 
peculiar circumstances of a settlement formed on 
both sides of the St. John, from the mouth of the 


«Madawaska up to that of the Fish river. 


The history and circumstances of this settlement 
are well known to you. It was originally formed 
from the French establishments in Acadia, and has 
been uninterruptedly under French or British 
dominion, and never under any other laws. The 
inhabitants have professed great apprehension of 
being surrendered by Great Britain, and have late- 
ly sent an earnest petition to the Queen, depreca- 
ting that being done. Further, this setUement forms 
one united community, all connected together, and 


living some on one, and some onthe other side of 


the river, Which forms a sort of high road between 
them. It seems self-evident that no more inconve- 
nient line of boundary could well be drawn than 
one which divides in two an existing municipality, 
inconvenient as well tothe inhabitants themselves, 
as to the authorities under which they are to live. 
‘There would be evident hardship (1 might say eru- 
elty) in separating this now happy and contented 
village, to say nothing of the bickerings and proba- 
ble collisions likely to arise from taking in this 
spot the precise line of the river, which would under 
other circumstances satisfy us. Indeed, I should 
consider that such a separation of these industrious 
settlers, by placing them under separate laws and 
governments, a most harsh proceeding; and that we 
should thereby abandon the great object we should 
have in view—of the happiness and convenience of 
the people, and the fixing a boundary the least like- 
ly to oceasion future strife. 

1 dwell on this circumstance at some length, in 
justification cf the necessity I am under of depart- 
ing, to this ine — able extent, from the marked 
line of the river St. John. What line should be 
taken to cover ibis “iflic ulty, I shall have to con- 
sider with you; but I cannot inany case abandon the 
obvious interests of these people. It will be seen, 
by an inspection of the map, that it is not possible 
to meet this difficulty by making over to Maine the 
northern portion of this settlement, as that would 
be giving up by Great Britain the immediately ad- 
joining communications with Canada, which it 
isher principal object to preserve. 

These observations dispose of those parts of this 


question which immediately concern the State of 


Maine; but it may be well at the same time to state 


my views respecting the adjoining boundary of 


the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, and New 
York; because they make part of the reference to 
the King of the Netherlands, and were, indeed, the 
only partot the subject in dispute upon which a 
distinct decision was given. 

The question here at issue between thetwo coun- 
tries was as to the correct determination of the par- 
allel of latitude, and the true source of the Connec- 
ticut river. Upon both these points decisions were 


that the object of 


pronounced in favor of Great Britain; and I might 
add, that the case of America, as matter of right, 
was but feebly and doubtingly supported by her 
own authorities. I wm, nevertheless, disposed to 
surrender the whole of this case, if we should suc- 
ceed in settling, as proposed, the boundary of 
Maine. There is a point or two in this line of 
boundary where I may have to consider, with the 
assistance of the surveyors acquainted with the lo- 

calities, the convenience of the resident settlers; as, 
also, what line may best suit the immediate country 
at the head of the Connecticut river; but, substan- 
tially, the Government of America shall be satis- 
fied, and this point be yielded to them. 

This concession, considered with reference to the 
value of the land ceded, which is generaliy report- 
ed to be fertile, and contains a position at Rouse’s 
Point much coveted in the course of the controver- 
sy, would, under ordinary circumstances, be con- 
sidered of considerable importance. The conces- 
sion will, however, be made by Great Britain with- 
out reluctance, not only to mark the liberal and 
conciliatory spirit by which it is desired to distin- 
guish these negotiations, but because the case is, in 
some respects, analogous to that of the Madawas- 
ka settlement, before considered. It is believed 
that the settlers on the narrow strip, which would 
be transferred to Great Britain by rectifying the 
45th parallel of latitude, which was formerly in- 
correctly laid down, are ‘principally from the Uni- 
ted States; and that their opinions and habits in- 
cline them to give a preference to that form of 
government under which, before the discovery of 
the error in question, they supposed themselves to 
be living. It cannot be desired by her Majesty to 
acquire any addition of territory under such cir- 
cumstances, whatever may be the weight of her 
rights; but it will be observed that the same argu- 
ment applies almost exactly to the Madawaska set- 
tlement, and justifies the reservation 1 am there 
obliged to make. In these days, the convenience 
and happiness of the people to be governed will 
ever be the chief guide in transactions of this de- 
scription between such Governments as those of 
Great Britain and the United States. 


Before quitting this subject, I would observe that 
it is rumored that Major Graham, in his late survey 
in Maine, reports some deviation from the true 
north of the line from the head of the St. Croix to- 
ward oe St. John. I would here also propose to 
abide by the old line leng established, and from 
which the deviation by Major Graham is, [ am 
told, inconsiderable, without at all doubting the ac- 
curacy and good faith of that very distinguished 
officer. 

In stating the important concessions I am pre- 
pared to make on a final settlement of these boun- 
daries, | am sensible that concessions to one State 
of this Union are not always to be made available 
for the satisfaction of any other; but you are aware 
that I am treating with the United States, and that 
fur a long line of important boundaries; and that | 
could not presume to enter on the question how 
this settlement might operate on, or be in any 
way compensated tothe different States of the Con- 
federacy. I should, however, add my unfeigned be- 
lief that what I have proposed will appear reason- 
able with reference to the interests of the Siate of 
Maine, considered singly. That theproposition, ta- 
ken as a whole, will be satisfactory to the country 
al large, I can entertain no doubt. 

I abstain from noticing here the boundaries fur- 
ther west, which Iam prepared to consider and to set- 
tle, because they seem to form part of a case which 
it will be more convenient to treat separately. 

In the course of these discussions, much anxie- 
ty has been expressed that Maine should be assur- 
ed of some means of communication by the St. 
John, more especially for the conveyance of her 
lumber. ‘This subject I am very willing to con- 
sider, being sensible of the great importance of it to 
that State, and that the friendly and peaceful rela- 
tions between neighboring countries cannot be bet- 
ter secured than by reciprocally providing for all 
their wants and interests. Lumber must for many 
years be the — prodace of the extensive 

valley of the Aroostook and of the southern bor- 
ders of the St. John; and it is evident that this ar- 
ticle of trade, being worth anything, must mainly 
depend upon its having access to the sea through 
thatriver. [tis further evident, that there can be 
no such access under any arrangement otherwise 
than by the consent of the province of New Bruns- 
wick. It ismy wish to seek an early opportunity 


of considering, with some person well acquainted 
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with the commerce of that country, what can be 
done to give it the greatest possible freedom and 
extent, without trenching too much on the fiscal 
regalations of the two countries. But, inthe mean 
time, in order to meet at once <he urgent wants 
and wishes of Maine in this respect, | would en- 
gage that, on the final settlement of these differ- 
ences, all lumber and produce of the forest of the 
tributary waters of the St. John shall be received 
freely without daty, and dealt with in every re 
speci like the same articles of New Brunswick. | 
cannot now say positively whether I may be able 
to go further; but this seems to me what ts princi- 
pally required, Suggestions have at times been 
thrown out, of making the portand river ofSt. John 
treeto the twocountries; but I think you will be 
sensible that this could not be done without some 
reciprocity for the trade of St. John in ports of the 
United States; and that, in endeavoring to regulate 
this, we Should be embarking in an intricate ques- 
tion, much and often discussed between the two 
countries. It cannot also fail to occur to you, that 
joint rights in the same harbors and waters must 
be a fruitful source of dissension, and that it he- 
hooves us to be careful not to sow the seeds of fu- 
ture differences in the settlement of those of our 
own day. 

J have now stated, as I was desired to do, my 
views of the terms on which it appears to me that 
this settlement may be made. It must be sufficiently 
evident that I have not treated the subject in the or- 
dinary form ofa bargain, where the party making 
the proposal leaves himself something to give up. 
The case would not admit of this, even if I could 
bring myself so to act. It would have been useless 
for me to ask what I know could not be yielded; 
and I can unfeignedly say that, even if your vigi- 
lance did not forbid me to expect to gain any un- 
due advantage over you, I should have no wish to 
do so. Thetreaty we have to make will be sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of a jealous and criticising 


public; and it would ill answer its main purpose of 


producing and perpetuating harmony and good 
will, if ils provisions were not considered by good 
and reasonable men to make a just and equitable 
settlement of this Jong-continued controversy. 
Permit me, sir, to conclude with the assurance 
of my distinguished consideration, 
ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Danie. Werster, 
&e., &e., &e., 





Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 
DeparRTMENT OF Starr, 
Washington, July 8, 1842, 

My Loan: Your notes of the 13th and 2st of 
June were duly received. 

In the first of these you correctly say that, in our 
conferences on the boundary question, we have 
both been of opinion that no advantage would be 
gained by resorting at this time to the discussion at 
length of the grounds on which each party con- 
siders its claim of right to rest. Atthe same time, 
you deem it expedient, nevertheless, to offer some 
observations calculated, in your judgment, to repel 
a supposed allegation, or suggestion, that this con- 
troversy only began in 1814; that, up to that period, 
the American claim was undisputed; and that the 
English claim, as now set forth, is founded merely 
in motives of interest. Nothing is more natural 
than that your Lordship should desire to repel an 
imputation which would impeach the sincerity and 
good faith of your Government, and all the weight 
which justice and candor require is given to your 
Lordship’s observations in this respect. It is not 
my purpose, nor do I conceive it pertinent to the 
occasion, to go into any consideration of the facts 
and reasonings presented by you, to show the good 
faith and sincerity of England in the claim asserted 
by her. Any such discussion would be a departure 
from the question of right now subsisting between 
the two Governments, and would be more especially 
unfit for an occasion in which the parties are ap- 
pane each other in a friendly spirit, with the 
1ope of terminating the controversy by agreement. 
Following your Lordship’s example, however, I 
must be permitted to — few questions have 
ever arisen under this Government in regard to 
which a stronger or more general conviction was 
felt that the country was in the right, than this ques- 
tion of the Northeastern boundary. To say nothing 
of the sentiments of the Governments and people 
of the States more directly interested, whose opin- 
ions may be supposed capable of bias, both Houses 
of Congress, after full and repeated consideration, 


have affirmed the validity of the American claim, 


by a unanimity experienced on very few other sub- 
jects; and the general judgment of the whole people 
seems to be the same way. Abstaining from all 
historical fects, all contemporaneous expositions, 
and all external arguments and circumstances, I 
will venture to present to your Lordship a very 
condensed view of the reasons which produce in 
this country the conviction that a boundary line 
may be ascertained, run, and celineated with pre- 
cision, under and according to the words of the 
stipula ion in the treaty of 1783; that no doubt ean 
be raised by any part of that stipulation, which other 
parts of it do not remove or explain; and thata 
line sorun would include all that the United States 
claim. This view is presented by a series of short 
propositions, 

1. The northwest angle of Nova Scotia is the 
thing to be songht for and found. 

2. That angle is to be asceriained by running a 
line due north from the source ofthe St. Croix river 
till that line reaches the highlands; and where such 
north line intersects the highlands, there is the 
angle; and thence the line is to run along the said 
highlands; which said highlands divide those rivers 
which empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence 
from those that fall into the Atlantic ocean. The 
angle required, therefore, is an angle made by ihe 
intersection of a due-north line with highlands, 
from one slope of which the rivers empty themselves 
intothe river St. Lawrence, and from the other into 
the Atlantic ocean, 


3. Supposing itto be matter of doubt whether the 
St. John and the Ristigouch are rivers falling into 
the Atlantic ocean, in the sense of the treaty, 
then the rule of just interpretation is, that if one ele- 
ment or one part in the description be uncertain, it 
is to be explained by others which are certain, if 
there be such others. Now, there is no doubt as to 
the rivers which fall into the St. Lawrence. They 
are certain; and to their sources the north line is to 
run, since at their sources the highlands required 
by the treaty do certainly exist. And departing, 
for a moment, from the rule just prescribed to my- 
self, I will remind your Lordship that the joint eom- 
missioners and agents of the two Governments in 
1817, in giving the surveyors instructions for find- 
ing these highlan!s, directed them, in terms, to pro- 
ceed upon a due-norh line “till they should arrive 
at some one of the streams connected with the river 
St. Lawrence;” and then to explore the highlands 
from that point to the northwesternmost head of 
Connecticut river. It is indisputable that a line 
run according to these instructions, thus given by 
the commissioners and agents of both Governments, 
would give to the United States all that they have 
at any time claimed. 

4. It is certain that, by the treaty, the eastern 
boundary of the United States, from the head of the 
St. Croix, is to be a due-north and south line. And 
it is equally certain that this line is to run north 
till it reaches highlands, trom whose northern 
watershed the rivers flow into the river St. Law- 
rence. 

5. These two things being—one mathematically, 
and the other physically—certain in themselves, and 
capable of being precisely marked and delineated, 
explain or control the uncertainty, if there be uncer- 
tainty, in the other part or element of the descrip- 
tion. 

6. The British argument, assuming that the Bay 
of Fundy, and more especially the Bay of Chaleurs, 
are not the Atlantic ocean, within the meaning of 
the treaty, insists that the rivers flowing into these 
bays are not, therefore, in the sense of the treaty, 
rivers falling into the Atlantic; and therefore the 
highlands to which the United States claim have 
not that southern or eastern watershed which the 
treaty calls for; and as it is agreed, nevertheless, 
that we must somewhere find highlands, and go to 
them, whose northern waters run into the St, Law- 
rence, the conclusion is, that the different parts of 
the description in the treaty donot cohere, and that, 
therefore, the treaty cannot be executed. 

7. Our answer to this, as is obvious from what 
has already been said, istwofold. 

First. Whatmay be doubtful in itself, may be 
made certain by other things which are certain; 
and inasmuch as the treaty does certainly demand 
a due-north line, and does certainly demand the 
extension of that line to highlands from whose 
northern sides the rivers flow into the river St. 
Lawrence, thence two clear requirements make it 
plain that the parties to the treaty considered, in 
fact, the rivers flowing from the south or east of 








the said highlands to be rivers falling ‘nto the At- 
lantic ocean; because they have placed ‘he St. Law 
rence rivers and the Adiantic rivers in contradis 
tinction to each other, as rivers running in oppo- 
vosite directions, but with their sources in the sani 
lighlands. Rivers fed from these highland foun 
tains, running horth or northwest, are river 

emptying themselves into the St. Lawrence; an 

rivers arising from the same fountains, and rup 
ning in an opposite direction, seem to be as clearly 
meant to be designated by the character of Adlanti 
rivers. And, as strongly corroborating this vie. 
of the subject, allow me to call your Lordship’s ai 

tention to two facts. 

1. The coast ofthe Atlantic ocean, from: Perot 
scot river northeasterly, and the wesicrn s! of 
the Bay of Fundy, (which is but a continusiion « 
the coast, and is in a line with it,) is very nearly 
parallel to the course of the river St. Lawren 
through the same latitudes. This is obyious | ' 
the map. 

2. The rivers which, from their sources im th 
same ridge, flow respectively into the St. Law 
rence and intothe Bay of Fundy, and even into 
the Bay of Chaleurs, run with remarkable unform: 
ty in directions almost exactly opposite, as it 
hastening away from a common origin to thei 
difierent destinations by the shortest course. ‘The 
only considerable exception to this, isthe northern 
sweep of the upper part of the St. John; bat the 
smaller streams flowing into this part of that rive: 
from the west still strictly obey the general rile. 

Now if, from a certain general line on the face 
of the country, or as delineated on the map, rive: 
are found flowing away in opposite direction 
however strongly it may be asserted that the 
mountains or eminences are but isolated eleva 
tions, it is nevertheless absolutely certain that such 
aline does in fact define a ridge of highlands 
which turns the waters both ways. 

And, as the commissioners in 1783 had the map 
before them; as they saw the parallelism of the sea 
coast and the course of the St. Lawrence; as they 
saw rivers rising froma common line, and running 
some north or northwest, the others south or south 
east; and as they speak of some of these rivers as 
emptying themselves into the river St. Lawrence, 
and of the others falling into the Atlantic ocean; 
and as they make no third class,—is there a reasona 
ble doubt in which class they intended to compre 
hend all the rivers running in a direction from 
the St. Lawrence, whether falling immediately, o1 
only ultimately, into the Atlantic ocean? 

If there be nothing incoherent or inconsequen 
tialin this chain of remarks, it will satisfy yout 
Lordship, [trast, thatit is not withont reason thal 
American opinion has settled firmly in the con 
Viction of the rights of the American side of the 
question; and I forbear from going into the con 
sideration of the mass of other arguments and 

sroofs, for the same reasons which restrain your 
Loniakhp from entering intoan extended discussion 
of the question, as well as because your Lordship 
will have an opportunity of perusing a paper ad 
dressed to me by the commissioners of Maine 
which strongly presents the subject on othe 
grounds and in other lights. 

I am now to consider your Lordship’s note ot the 
2ist June. Before entering upon this, I have th 
President’s instructions tosay that he fully appre- 
ciates the motives which %induced your Lordship, 
personally, to undertake your present mission; that 
he is quite aware that your public life has been dts- 
tinguished by efforts to maintain peace and har- 
mony between the two countries; that he quite well 
recollects that your exertions were employed to 
prevent the late war, and that he doubts not the sin 
cerity of your declaration that nothing could have 
drawn you frum your retirement, and induced you 
to engage in your present undertaking, but the hope 
of being of service to your country, and to our 
common race. And I have the utmost pleasure, 
my Lord, in acknowledging the frankness, candor, 
and plain dealing, which have characterized your 
official intercourse with this Government; nor am 
I permitted or inclined to entertain any doubt of 
your Lordship’s entire conviction, as expressed by 
yourself, as to the merits of this controversy and 
ihe difficulties of the case. The question before 
us is, whether these confident opinions, on both 
sides, of the rightful nature and just strength o! 
our respective claims, will permit us, while a ce- 
sire to preserve harmony, and a disposition to yield 
liberally to mutual convenience, so strongly incite 
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us, to come together and to unite on a line by agree- 
ment. : em: 

{t appears to be your Lordship’s opinion that the 
ling of the St. John, from the int where the 
north line from the St. Croix strikes that river, u 
to some one of iis sources, evidently suits bot 
parties—with an exception, however, of that part of 
the Madawaska settlement which is on the south 
@de of the St. John, which you propose should 
be incladed within the British territory. That, as 
a line by agreement, the St. John for some distance 
upwards from its intersection by the Jine running 
north from the St. Croix, would be a very conve- 
nient boundary for the two parties, is readily admit- 
ted; bat it is a very important question how far up, 
and to which of the sources of this river, this line 
should extend. Above Madawaska the course of 
the river turns to the south, and, stretching away to- 
wards the sources of the Penobscot, leaves far to 
the north the line of communication between New 
Branswick and Canada. That line departs from 
the St. John altogether near Madawaska, and, keep- 
ing principally upon the left or north bank of the 
Mndewnka, and proceeding by way of the Temis- 
couata lake, reaches the St. Lawrence at the mouth 
of the river da Loup, 








There are, then, two important subjects for con- 
siderativn. 

First. Whetherthe United States can agree to 
cede, relinquish, or cease to claim, any part of the 
territory west of the north line from the St. Croix 
and south of the St. John. And L think it but 
candid to say, al once, that we see insurmountable 
objections to admitting the line to come south of 
the river. Your Lordship’s observations upon the 
pecpeiety oft preserving the unity of the Madawas- 

a settlement are, in a great measure, just, and 
altogether tounded, [doubt not, in entirely good 
motives. ‘They savor of humanity and a_ kind 
regard to the interests and feelings of individuals. 
But the difficulties seem insuperable. The river, 
as your Lordship remarks, seeinsa natural bounda- 
ry, and, inthis part of it, to run in a convenient 
direction. It isa line always clear and indispu- 
table. If we depart from it, where shall we find 
another boundary equally natural, equally clear, 
and conforming to the same general course?) A 
departure from the line of the river, moreover, 
would open new questions about equivalents, which 
it would probably be found impracticable to settle. 
if your Lordship were at liberty, (as I understand 
you not to be,) to cede the whole ora part of the ter- 
ritory, commonly calledthe strip, lying east of the 
north line, and west of the St. John, considera- 
tions might be found in such a cession, possibly for 
some new demarcation west of the north line and 
south of the river; but, in the present posture of 
things, [cannot hold out the expectation to your 
Lordship that anything south of the river can be 
yielded 

And, perhaps, the inconvenience to the setUers 
on the southern bank, of making the river the 
boundary, are less considerable than your Lordsbip 
supposes, These settlers are scattered along a 
considerable extent, very likely soon to connect 
themselves with whomsoever may come to live near 
them; and though of different origin, and some dif- 
ierence of religion, not likely, on the whole, to be 
greatly dissimilar trom other borderers occupying 
the neighboring territory, their rights of property 
would, of course, be all preserved, both of inheri- 
tance and alienation; and if some of them should 
choose to retain the social and political relations 
under which they now are, their removal, for that 
yurpose, to the north bank, drawing alter it no 
fom of property, or of means of subsistence, would 
not be a great hardship. Your Lordship suggests 
the inconvenience of dividing a municipality by a 
line of national boundary; and certainly there is 
force in the observation; bat if, departing from the 
river, we were to establish, to the south of it, an 
artificial line upon the land, there might be points 
on such line at which people would live in num- 
bers on both sides; and a more mathematical line 
might thus divide villages, while it divided na- 
tions, The experience of the world, and our own 
experience, show the propriety of making rivers 
boundaries whenever their courses suit the gene- 
ral object; for the same reason that, in other cases 
to which they are applicable, mountain ranges, or 
ridges of highlands, are adopted for the same pur- 
pose; these last being, perhaps, still more conve- 
nient lines of division than rivers, being equally 
clear and prominent objects, and the population of 
neighboring countries bordering on a mountain 
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line of separation being usually thin and incon- 


siderable on either side. Rivers and inland waters 
constitute the boundary between the United States 
and the territories of her Majesty for some thou- 
sands of miles westward from the place where the 
45th degree of north latitude intersects the St. Law- 
rence; and along this line, though occasional irregu- 
larities and outbreaks have taken place, (always by 
the agency and instigation of agitators and lawless 
men, friends of neither country,) yet it is clear that 
no better demarcation of limits could be made, 
And at the northeast, along the space through 
which the St. Croix constitutesthe line of separa- 
tion, controversies and conflicts are not heard of; 
but similarity of language, character, and pursuits, 
and mutual respect for the rights of each other, 
preserve the general peace. 

Upon the whole, my Lord, feeling thatthere may 
be inconvenience, and perhaps a small degree of 
hardship, I yet cannot admit that there is any 
cruelty in separating the Madawaska settlers south 
of the St. John, so far as political relations are 


concerned, from their neighbors on the norih of | 
In the present state of society and of 


that river. 
peace which exists between the two countries, the 
severance of political relations needs not to dis- 
turb social and family intercourse; while high con- 
siderations, affecting both the present and the fu- 
ture, seem to me to require that, following natural 
indications, we adhere to the St. John, in this part 
of its course, as the line of division. 


The next question is, how farupward this bound- 
ary ought to be observed, and along which of its 
branches. 
what may be called the main branch of the river, 
in this part of it, differing from the general char- 
acter of rivers in this region of country, did not 
make a sudden turn, But if we consider the main 
branch of the St. John—that which has been re- 
cently usually so denominated—your Lordship ob- 
serves that, near the mouth of the Madawaska, it 
turns almost at right angles, and pushes its sources 
toward those of the Penobscot, Contiguity and 
compactness of territory can hardly be preserved 
by following a stream which makes not ovca- 
sional windings, but at once so greata deflection 
from its previous course. The Madawaska is 
one of its branches, or principal sources, and, as 
the map shows, is very much a continuance of the 
line of the principal river trom the Great Falls up- 
ward, The natural course would, therefore, seem 
to be to continue along this branch. 


We unders‘and, and, indeed, collect from your 


Lordship’s note, that, with whatever opinion of 
her right to the disputed territory, England, in as- 
serting it, has principally in view to maintain, on 
her own soil, her accustomed line of communica- 
tion between Canada and New Brunswick. We 
acknowledge the general justice and propriety of 
this object; and agree at once that, with suitable 
equivalents, a conventional line ought to be such 
as to secure it to England. The question, there- 
fore, simp y is, what line will secure it? 

The common commanication between the proy- 
inces follows the course of the St. John from the 
Great Falls to the mouth of the Madawaska, and 
then, not turning away to the south with the course 
of the main stream, identifies itself with that of the 
Madawaska, going along with it to the Temis- 
couata lakes, thence along those lakes, and so 
across the highlands, to streams running into the 
St. Lawrence. And this line of communication 
we are willing to agree shall hereafter be within 
acknowledged British territory, upon such condi- 
tions and considerations as may be assented to. 
The Madawaska and the forementioned Jakes 
might conveniently constitute the boundary. But 
I believe itis true that, in some part of the dis- 
lance, above the mouth of the Madawaska, it 
has been found convenient to establish the course 
of communieation on the south bank of that 
river. This consideration may be important 
enough to justify a departure from what would 
otherwise be desirable, and the running of the 
line at some distance south of the Madawaska, 
observing natural monuments where it may be 
practicable, and thus leaving the whole valley of 
the Madawaska on the British side. ; 

The United States, theretore, upon the adjust- 
ment of proper equivalents, would not object to a 
line of boundary which should begin at the middle 
of the mainchannel of the river St. John, where 
that river is intersected by a due-north line ex- 
tended trom the source of the St. Croix; thence pro- 
ceeding westerly, by the middle of the main chan- 


This question would be easily seuled, if | 











eed 
nel ofthat river, to a point three miles westerly of 
the mouth of the Madawaska; thence by a straight 
line to the outlet of Long Lake; thence westerly by 
a direct line, tothe point where the river St. Francis 
empties itself into the lake called Pohenagomook. 
thence continuing in the same direct line to the 
highlands which divide the waters falling into the 
river du Loup from those which fall into the river 
St. Francis. Having thus arrived at the high. 
lands, I shall be ready to confer on the correct man- 
ner of following them to the northwesternmost 
head of the Connecticut river. 

Such a line as has been now described would se- 
cure to England a free intercourse between Canada 
and New Brunswick; and, with the navigation of 
the St. John yielded to the United States, would 
appear to meet the wants of all parties. Your Lord. 
ship’s proposition in regard to the ansianine is re- 
ceived as just, and as constituting, so far as it may 
go, a natural equivalent. Probably the use of the 
river for the aanepereenn of the products of the 
forest, grown on the American side of the line, 
wouldbe equally advantageous to both parties; and, 
therefore, in granting it, no sacrifice of British in. 
terest would be incurred. A conviction of this, to- 
gether with their confidence in the validity of their 
own claim, is very likely to lead the two States im. 
mediately concerned to consider their relinquish- 
ment of the lands north of the line much in the 
light of a mere cession. It need not be denied that, 
to secure this privilege, and to have a right to enjoy 
it, free from tax, toll, or other liability or inability, 
is an object of considerable importance to the peo. 
ple of Maine. 

Your Lordship intimates that, as a part of the 
general arrangement of boundaries, England would 
be willing to surrender to the United States Rouse’s 
Point, and all the territory heretofore supposed to 
be within the boundaries of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York, but which a correct ascer- 
tainment of the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude 
shows to be included within the British line. This 
concession is, no doubt, of some value. If made, 
its benefits would enure partly to these three States, 
and parily to the United States, and none of it to 
the particular interests of Maine and Massachusetts, 
If regarded, therefore, as a part of the equivalent 
for the manner of adjusting the Noriheastern 
boundary, these two last-mentioned States would, 
perhaps, expect that the value, if it could be ascer- 
tained, should be paid tothem. On this point fur- 
ther consideration may be necessary. 

If, in other respects, we should be able to agree 
on a boundary, the points which you refer to, con- 
nected with the ascertainment of the head of the 
Connecticut, will he attended to; and Captain Tal- 
cott, who made the exploration in that quarter, will 
be ready to communicate the result of his observa- 
tions, 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished consid- 
eration, your obedient servant, 

DANL. WEBSTER. 

Lorp Asusurton, &c., &e., &e. 





Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Wasninaton, July 11, 1842. 


Sir: I lose no time in acknowledging the receipi 
of the note you did me the honor of addressing me 
on the 8th inst.; and I beg, in the first place, to say 
that I am duly sensible of the assurance you give 
me that the President has been pleased to appreci- 
ate the motives which induced my present mission, 
and am much flattered by your recognition of the 
candor and frankness which have hitherto marked 
our intercourse. 

T had hoped that we had escaped, by mutual con- 
sent, trom a return to the endless and fruitless ar- 
gument on the general question of the rights of our 
respective Governments in the matter of the North- 
eastern boundary. 

It seemed to have been decided by so many high 
and competent authorities that the precise geograph- 
ical point, so long looked for, was not to be found, 
that it necessarily followed that any hope of settle- 
ment must rest upon an amicable compromise. 

The arrival here of commissioners from Maine 
and Massachusetts, and the admitted disposition of 
the two Governments, have given the public a very 
general expectation that this compromise might at 
last be effected; and I hope you will excuse my ex- 
pressing my regret that the note now before me, 
and the paper from the gentlemen from Maine, ad- 
dressedto you, which accompanied it, should have 
contained so much ofa renewal cf the old contro- 
versy, and should not have been confined to the 
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simple question whether we could or could not 
agree to terms of settlement. Ifthe observations 
contained in my note of the 13th ultimo have 
iven rise to these consequences, | much regret it; 
and 1 would now pass over all these more than 
useless discussions, and proceed at once to notice 
the proposals you make, if I were not apprehensive 
that my so doing might be construed into some 
want of respect for the parties from whom these 
observations have proceeded. 

I will, however, endeavor to bring within a nar- 
row compass what I have to say on the subject; and 
the more so, because, with all deference to you, sir, 
[may add, that there is little in these arguments 
that is new, or that has not been ofien advanced 
and refuted during the many past years of contro- 
versy. 

| should except from this want of novelty the 
position, to me entirely new, advanced by the com- 
missioners from Maine—that the northwest angle 
of Nova Scotia, (which is, as you express it, “the 
thing to be sought for and found,”) was at the head 
of the Madawaska river; which river, it is main- 
tained by a long argument, supported by authori- 
ties and maps, was always considered as the real 
St, John; and this is stated to justify the opinion ex- 
pressed by the old Congress, in 1779, that this north- 
west angle wasat the source of the St. John. 

Giving all possible consideration to this appar- 
ently new discovery, I cannot say that it appears 
well founded. Looking at Mitchell’s map, (the use 
of which by the negotiators of the peace of 1783 
has been always so much relied upon on the part 
of America,) there is nothing more clearly marked 
than the great distinct channel of the upper St. John; 
and it seems hardly possible that the negotiators or 
the Congress should have made the supposed mis- 
take. 

But, supposing this hypothesis were well found- 
ed, the Temiscouata lake is, then, now to be this 
long lost angle of Nova Scotia. What becomes, 
then, of the point so long contended for by Maine, 
between the Metis and one of the tributaries of the 
Ristagouche? These points must be about fifiy 
miles apart. Both eannot be true; and if it be main- 
tained (as I rather collect it to be, from the paper of 
the Maine commissioners) that the point at the Me- 
tis is the true boundary, as being the point stricken 
by the north line, though the other be the true north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia, there is at least an end 
of the whole argument, resting upon this northwest 
angle being, as stated by you, “the thing to be 
sought for and found.” 


If this new discovery leads us to no other infer- 
ence, we can hardly fail to derive from it the con- 
viction that all the ingenuity applied to unravel 
this mystery leaves us equally in the dark; and 
that itis not without reason that it has been de- 
cided by so many persons, after careful examina- 
tion, that this boundary is not susceptible of settle- 
ment according to the precise words of the treaty. 


This decision has been come to by Mr. Madison, 
in 1802; by Mr. Jefferson, in 1803; by Judge Sullivan, 
about the same time; by the arbiter, in 1831; and it 
has been acted upon by nearly every Secretary of 
State of the United StateS during the controversy, 
from that time to this; for although, in a case in 
dispute, each party, during the dispute, endeavors 
to hold his own, I am not aware that any Secretary 
of State, or any President of the United States, has 
ever treated this subject otherwise than as one at- 
tended by that degree of uncertainty that it could 
only be solved by an arbiter, or by a compromise. 
I would appeal to your candor, sir, to say whether, 
atthis time, and under these circumstances, it is 
fair to speak of this disputed territory as belonging 
indisputably to one party, and to be yielded by way 
of concession, -.nd for equivalents, to the other, 
Any conventiou I may sign must be for a division 
of that which is in doubt and dispute. With any 
arrangemeats between the State of Maine and the 
Genera! Government, I have nothing to do; and if 
(which God forbid!) our endeavors at an amicable 
compromise should at last fail, I must hold that 
Great Britain retains her right, at least equal to 
that of thie United States, to every part of the terri- 
tory in dispute, until, by a renewed reference, or 
by the skill of some more fortunate negotiator, this 
difference may be brought to a close. 

{have now only to add a few observations upon 
the arguments contained in your own note. 

Some stress is laid upon the fact that the joint 
commissioners of the two Governments in 1817 
directed the surveyors to run the north line from 
the St. Croix until it met waters running into the 














St. Lawrence. The linesto be run were to ascer- 
tain the geographical facts of the case. No pro- 
ceeding could be more proper. The claims otf the 
two parties varied; and it was natural that, in the 
first instance, a line should be run north to the ex- 
tent claimed by either party ; where that line would 
reach, and what highlands or streams it might 
strike, was unknown; so much so, that Mr. Gallatin, 
in his letter from Ghent, mentioned in my note 
of the 13th ultimo, expressed his doubts on this 
subject. His prediction turned out to be true. The 
point where the line strikes the Metis was a point 
not fulfilling the words of the treaty. It did not 
divide the waters as desired, unless the bay of Cha- 
leurs and the gulf of St. Lawrence are considered 
to answer the description of the Atlantic ocean. 
Mr. Gallatin was sensible of this, and intimates 
that, if this fact created doubt, the Jands about the 
Ristagouche might be given up. But he forgets that, 
in giving up this territory, he gives up his argu- 
ment; for he maintains, in opposition to the British 
line of boundary, that it does not continuously and 
in ail its paris divide the waters as required by the 
treaty. The American line was in this respect 
equally deficient; and it is useless, therefore, here 
to consider whether it would have been preferable 
to the British line, if it had divided the waters of 
the St. Lawrence from those of the St. John. 
To make even a plausible case for the American 
line, both the St. John and the Ristagouche must 
be held to be rivers emptying into the Atlantic 
ocean. The royal arbiter says it would be hazard- 
ousso to classthem. Ibelieve that, whatever ar- 
gument might be made in the case of the St. John, 
connected with the distinctions with which it was 
mentioned in the treaty, toconsider the Ristagouche 
as flowing into the Atlantic ocean would be more 
than hazardous—it wonld be mest absurd. 

At all events, I would submit to you that no in- 
ference could be drawn from the commissioners in 
1817 having ordered a north line to be run; the 
same commissioners, after drawing the line, hay- 
ing disagreed as to any conclusions from it. 


I am rather surprised that an inspection of the 
map should lead us to such different views of the 
course of the rivers and of the coast, as stated by 
you. I find that the upper St. John and the Rista- 
gouche, so far from cutting at right angles the par- 
allel lines of the coast and the St. Lawrence, as 
you say, run in their main course nearly parallel 
with them. I am not aware that the fact is import- 
ant, although it seems connected with your argu- 
ment. 

My inspection of these maps, and my eXamina- 
lion of the documents, lead me to a very strong con- 
viction that the highlands contemplated by the ne- 
gotiators of the treaty were the only highlands then 
known to them at the head of the Penobscot, Ken- 
nebec, and the rivers west of the St. Croix; and that 
they did not precisely know how the north line 
from the St. Croix wouldstrike them; and if it were 
not my wish to shorten this discussion, 1 believe a 
very good argument might be drawn from the 
words of the treaty in proof of this. In the negoti- 
ations with Mr. Livingston, and afterwards with 
Mr. McLane, this view seemed to prevail;. and, as 
you are aware, there were proposals to search for 
these highlands to the west, where, alone, I believe 
they will be found to answer perfectly the descrip- 
tion of the treaty. If this question should unfortu 
nately go to a further reference, I should by no 
means despair of finding some confirmation of this 
view of the case. 


[ shall now, sir, close what I have to say on the 
controversial part of this question. I should not 
have treated of it at all, but from respect to the gen- 
tlemen from Maine, whose arguments you con- 
veyed to me; and I shall certainly not renew it, 
unless called upon by you to doso. Onur imme- 
diate business is with the compromise of what is 
not otherwise to be settled; and argumentand con- 
troversy, far from assisting to that end, have more 
generally a tendency to irritate and excite. 

Referring, then, to our more immediate subject 
of a line by agreement, I deeply regret, on reading 
your observations and proposals, that we are yet so 
far asunder. I always thought this part of our duty 
better performed by conference than by correspond- 
ence; unless, indeed, we had the misfortune not to 
be able ultimately toagree; in which case, it would 
certainly be necessary that our two countries should 
see clearly on paper how nearly we had approach- 
ed to each other, and on whom the blame at Jast 
rested of leaving unsettled a question involving 
such serious consequences. I would still recom- 































mend this course of personal discussion and con- 
ference; but, in the meantime, I proceed to notice 
the proposals and observations contained in your 
note, 

It is sufficiently explained, in my plan for a set- 
tlement, why I was anxious not to divide in two 
parts, by any new line of boundary, the Madawas- 
ka settlements; and I am sorry to say that the infor- 
mation | have since received, both as to local cir- 
cumstances and the anxiety of the people them- 
selves, tends strongly to confirm my impressions, 
At the same time, you will have seen that ] was 
sensible that some good reason should be assigned 
why we should not be satisfied with what you justly 
term the otherwise perfect boundary of the St. 
John. In your reply, you recognise the difficulties 
of the case, and do justice to our motives; but you 
state distinetly, on the part of your Government, 
that you can consent to no line which should bring 
us over the St. John, without some equivalent of ter- 
ritory to be found out of the limits of that pari 
which is in dispute; and you refer more particular- 
ly to a certain narrow strip lying between the 
north line and the river. ‘This strip T have no 
power to give up; and I beg to add, that the refusal 
of my Government is founded simply on their ob- 
jection to dispose arbitrarily of the persons and 
property of her Majesty’s subjects living by prefer- 
ence under her authority—an objection which, you 
are sensible, applies with peculiar force to the in- 
habitants of this part of New Brunswick. 

I had hoped that the other equivalents which | 
had offered, combined with the sense entertained 
by the Government of the United States of the press- 
ing importance of the case on the ground of human- 
ity, would have been sufficient for the purpose I so 
anxiously desired; but, perceiving from your note, as 
well as from personal conversation, that concession 
on this point is insisted upon, I might be disposed to 
consider whether my anxious desire to arrive ata 
friendly settiIement would not justify me in yield- 
ing, however reluctantly, it the latter part of your 
proposal did not, if finally persevered in, forbid all 
hope of any setilement whatever. 

The boundary you propose, supposing the British 
territory not to come overthe St. John, is to run 
from the north side of that river, three miles above 
its junction with the Madawaska, over an arbitrary 
line, which my map does not exactly permit me 
to follow, until it reaches somewhere the St. Fran- 
cis. Ineed not examine this line in its precise de- 
tails, because Lam obliged frankly to state that ii 
isinadmissible. I think I might, sir, fairly appeal 
to your candid judgment to say whether this is a 
proposition cf conciliation—whethber, after all an- 
tecedent discussions on this subject, it could be rea- 
sonably expected that, whatever might be the anx- 
iety of my Government fora friendly settlement, I 
could be found with power to accede to such terms, 
I need not observe to you that this would give to 
Great Britain Jess than the award of the arbiter, 
while at the same time she would be called upon to 
give up what the arbiter awarded to her; and, if I 
do not mistake you, the floatage of the lumber of 
Maine down the St. John is also expected to be 
surrendered. 


I must beg tosay that I am quite at a loss to ac- 
count for such a proposal. Your own prinecip'e of 
maintaining the great river as the best boundary is 
abandoned; an arbitrary line is drawn which no- 
body ever suggested before; and I can only suppose 
this course to be dictated by that general assump- 
tion that, notwithstanding all former admissions and 
decisions to the contrary, this territory, said to be 
in dispute, in truth, belongs to one party, tobe doled 
out as a favor to the other—an assumption which 
cannot fora moment be admitted, and which yeu, 
sir, with the records of your office before you, will 
hardly maintain. 

The position in which this negotiation now 
stands, seems to prove what I have before ventured 
to advanee——that it would have a better chance of 
success by conference than by correspondence; at 
all events, that we should sooner arrive at ascer- 
taining what we can or cannot do. Slow, unneces- 
sarily slow, our progress has hitherto been; and the 

ublic seem, somehow or other,to have become 
informed that there are differences. I hope, when 
we come to discuss them, that they will prove less 
serious than they are supposed to be; but it is very 
desirable that doubts and distrnsts should be set at 
rest, and that public credit and the transactions of 
commerce should suffer the least possible disturb- 
ance. For although, should this negotiation un- 
fortunately fail, it will be our duty immediately to 
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eee 
place it in some new course of further reference, it 
is not to be disguised that such a result must be 
productive of considerable public anxiety and dis- 
appointment, 

hat I have said with respect to the case of the 
Madawaska settlements, will, I trust, sufficiently 
prove my disposition to approach such a discussion 
with the true spirit of conciliation; and I trust you 
will permit me to express a hope that it will be met 
with a corresponding feeling. 

sefore concluding, I wish to add a few words re- 
pecting the line of the St. John to one of its sour- 
ces, and the navigation for certain purposes of 
thatriver, Jt may be true that the district between 
the St. John and the highlands west of the St. Fran- 
cis may be of some extent; bul your own surveyors 
will confirm to you that it is of very little value 
either for cultivation or timber. Is it reasonable 
that, in the division of an object in dispute, its in- 
trinsic value should be wholly disregarded, and its 
size or extent be alone considered? 

I would further suggest for your consideration, 
whether, supposing the division by the King of the 
Netherlands to be admitted to satisfy fairly the equi- 
ty of the case between the parties, W hat is proposed 
to be added by Great Britain, viz. the strip on the 
{5th parallel of jatitude, and the use of the navi- 
gation of the St. John, be notan ample compensa- 
tion for what we ask in return, viz. that bar- 
ren strip above the upper St. John, which is want- 
ed for no other purpose than as a boundary; for 
which purpose it is admitted on all sides to be most 
convenient. 

The right to use the St. John for floating down 
the lumber of Maine on the same terms as the river 
is used by the (Queen’s subjects, is now treated as 
a matter of light importance, ‘This is not uncom- 
mon when a concession of any kind is about to be 
yielded; but I beg to remind you that this was not 
formerly so considered, It has been repeatedly so- 
licited, and invariably refused; and no minister of 
Great Britain has before been permitted to connect 
this concession with the setdement of the boundary. 
lt is considered by my Government as avery im- 
portant concession. IT am sure that it must be con- 
sidered by ali persons in Maine connected with the 
lumber trade, asnot only valuable, but indispensa- 
ble; and Lam compelled to add, that Lam empow- 
ered to allow this privilege only inthe event of a 
settlement of the boundary on satisfactory terms, 
Jt is said, in the memoranduin of the Maine com- 
missioners, that this conceded navigation will be as 
useful to the town of St. John as to the lumberers 
of Maine; but it will not escape you that, even if 
this be so, itis a concession necessary to give any 
value whatever to so bulky an article as lumber, 
which, being not otherwise disposable, would bear 
any reasonable toll which the provincial authori- 
ties of New Brunswick might think it expedient 
to levy upon it. Further, it should not be forgotten 
that the timber, once at the mouth of the St. John, 
will have the privilege of reaching the British as 
well as other markets; and, lastly, that itis a very 
different thing to hold a privilege of this important 
description by right, or by mere suflerance, to be 
granted or withheld at pleasure. 

lL have to apologize tor entering into these details 
in treating of the great question with which we 
are occupied, but they seemed called for by obser- 
vations contained in the paper you sent me. 

I beg, sir, you will be assured of my unfeigned 
and distinguished consideration, 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Danie. Wensrer, &e., &c., Ke. 





Lord Ashhurlon to Mr. Webster 


Wasiinoron, July 16, 1842. 

Sie: There is a further question of disputed 
boundary between Great Britain and the United 
States, ealled the Northwest boundary, about which 
we have had some conferences; and I now proceed 
10 state the terms which I am ready to agree to for 
the settlement of this difference. As the principal 
object in dispute is to be given up by Great Britain, 
I trust, sir, that you will here again recognise the 
spirit of friendly conciliation which has guided my 
Government in disposing of these questions. 

Lhave already sufficiently discussed with you the 
boundaries between her Majesty’s provinces and 
the United States, from the monument at the head 
ot the river St. Croix to the monument on the 
river St, Lawrence, near the village of St. Regis. 

The commissioners under the sixth article of the 
treaty of Ghent succeeded in continuing this 
ooundary from St, Regis, through the St. Lawrence 





and the great Northern lakes, up to a point in the 
channel between Lake Huron and Lake Supe- 
rior. 

A further continuation of this boundary, from 
this point, through Lake Superior, to the Lake of 
the Woods, was confided to the same commission- 
ers, under the seventh article of the treaty of 
Ghent; but they were, unfortunately, unable to 
agree, and have consequently left this portion of 
the boundary undetermined. — Its final settlement 
has been much desired by both Governments, and 
urgently pressed by communications from Mr, 
Secretary Forsyth to Mr. Fox, in 1839 and 1840. 

What Ihave now to propose cannot, I feel as- 
sured, be otherwise than satisfactory for this pur- 
pose. 

The commissioners who failed in their endeav- 
ors to make this settlement differed on two points: 

First, as to the appropriation of an island called 
St. George’s island, lying in the water communica- 
tion between Lake Huron and Lake Superior; 
and, 

Secondly, as to the boundary through the water 
communications from Lake Superior to the Lake 
of the Woods. 

The first point Lam ready to give up to you, and 
you are, no doubt, aware that it is the only object 
of any real value in this controversy. The island 
of St. George’s is reported to contain 25,920 acres 
of very fertile land; but, the other things connected 
with these boundaries being satisfactorily arranged, 
a line shall be drawn so as to throw this island 
within the limits of the United States. 

In considering the second point, it really appears 
of little importance to either party how the line be 
determined through the wild country between 
Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods, but it 
is important that some line should be fixed and 
known. 

The American commissioner asked for the line 
from Lake Superior, up the river Kamanastiguia, 
to the lake called Dog lake, which he supposed to 
be the same as that called Long lake in the treaties; 
thence through Sturgeon lake to the Lac la Pluie, 
to that point where the two lines assumed by the 
commissioners again meet. 


The British commissioner, on the other hand, 
contended for a line from the southwestern ex- 
tremity, ata point called le Fond du Lac, to the 
middle of the mouth of the estuary or lake of St. 
Louis river; thence up that river, through Vermil- 
ion river, to Lac la Pluie. 

Attempts were made to compromise these dif- 
ferences; but they failed, apparently more from 
neither party being willing to give upthe island of 
St. George’s, than from much importance being al- 
tached to any other partof the case. 

Upon the line from Lake Superior to the Lake 
of the Woods, both commissioners agreed to aban- 
don their respective claims, and to adopt a middle 
course, for which the American commissioner ad- 
mitted that there was some ground of preference. 
‘This was from Pigeon river, a point between 
Kamanastiguia and the Fond du Lac; and although 
there were differences as to the precise point near 
the mouth of Pigeon river, where the line should 
begin, neither party seemed to have attached much 
importance to this part of the subject. 

I would propose that the line be taken from a 
point about six miles south of Pigeon river, where 
the grand portage commences on the lake, and con- 
tinued along the line of said portage, alternately by 
land and water, to Lac la Pluie—the existing 
route by land and by water remaining common to 
both parties. This line has the advantage of be- 
ing known, and attended with no doabt or uncer- 
tainty in running it. 

In making the important concession, on this 
boundary, of the Isle of St. George, [ must attach 
a condition to it of accommodation, which experi- 
ence has proved to be necessary in the navigation 
ofthe great waters which bound the two countries— 
an accommodation which can, Lapprehend, be no 
possible inconvenience to either. This was asked 
by the British commissioner, in the course of the 
attempts of compromise above alluded to; but no- 
thing was done, because he was not then prepared, 
as I am now, to yield the property and sovereignty 
of St. George’s island. 

The first of these two cases is at the head of 
Lake St. Clair, where the river of that name emp- 
ties into it from Lake Huron. It is represented, 


that the channel bordering the United States coast 
in this part is not only the best for navigation, but, 
with some winds, is the only serviceable passage, 





I do not know that, under such circumsiances, the 
passage of a British vessel would be refused; byt. 
on a final settlement of boundaries, it is desirable 
to stipulate for what the commissioners would 
probably have settled, had the facts been known to 
them. 

The other case, of nearly the same description, 
occurs onthe St. Lawrence, some miles above the 
boundary at St. Regis. In distributing the islands 
of the river by the commissioners, Barnhart’s js). 
and and the Long Sault islands were assigned 
America. This part of the river has very formida- 
ble rapids; and the only safe passage 1s on the 
southern or American side, between those islands 
and the main land. We want a clause in our 
present treaty to say that fora short distance, viz 
from the upper end of upper Long Sault island to 
the lower end of Barnhart’s island, the severa| 
channels of the river shall be used in common by 
the boatmen of the two countries. 

Iam not aware that these very reasonable de- 
mands are likely to meet with any objection; espe- 
cially where the United States will have surrender. 
ed to them all that is essential in the boundary | 
have now to propose to you. 

I beg you will be assured, sir, of my unfeigned 
and distinguished consideration. 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Daniet. WessTER, 

&c., &c., &c. 





Mr. Webster to Lord Ashburton. 


DepaRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 27, 1842. 

My Lorp: I havenow tc propose to your Lord- 
ship a line of division, embracing the disputed 
portions of the boundary between the United States 
andthe British provinces of New Brunswick and 
the Canadas, with its considerations and equiya- 
lents, such as conforms, I believe, in substance, to 
the result of the many conferences and discussions 
which have taken place between us. 

The acknowledged territories of the United 
States and England join upon each other from the 
Atlantic ocean to the eastern foot of the Rocky 
motntains—a distance of more than three thousand 
miles. From the ocean te the source of the Si. 
Croix, the line of division has been ascertained 
and fixed byagreement; from the source of the 8. 
Croix to a point near St. Regis, on the river 8. 
Lawrence, it may be considered as unsetiled, or 
controverted; from this last-mentioned point, along 
the St. Lawrence, and through the lakes, it is set- 
tled, until it reaches the water communication be- 
tween Lake Hugon and Lake Superior, At this 
point the commissioners under the 7th article of 
the treaty of Ghent found a subject of disagree- 
ment which they could not overcome, in deciding 
up which branch or channel the line should pro- 
ceed, tillit should reach a point in the middle of S.. 
Mary’s river, about one mile above St. George’s, or 
Sugar island. 


From the middle ofthe water communication be- 
tween the two lakes, at the point last mentioned, 
the commissioners extended the line through the re- 
maining part of that water communication, and 
across Lake Superior, to a point north of Ile Roy- 
ale; but they could not agree in what direction the 
line should run from this last-mentioned point, nor 
where it should leave Lake Superior, nor how it 
should be extended to the Rainy Lake, or Lac |: 
Pluie. From tnis last-mentioned lake, they agreed 
onthe line to the northwesternmost point of the 
Lake of the Woods, which they found to be in lati- 
tude 49 deg. 23min. 55sec. The line extends, ac- 
cording to existing treaties, due south from this 
point to the 49th parallel of north latitude, and by 
that parallel tothe Rocky mountains. 

Not being able to agree upon the whole line, the 
commissioners under the 7th article did not make 
any joint report to their respective Governments. 
So far asthey agreed on any part of the line, that 
part has been considered settled; but it may be well 
to give validity to these portions of the line by 4 
treaty. 

To complete the boundary line, therefore, and to 
remove all doubts and disputes, it is necessary for 
the two Governments to come to an agreement on 
three points: 

Ist. What shall be the line on the northeastern 
and northern limits of the United States, from the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence. This is by far the 
most important and difficult of the subjects, and in- 
volves the principal questions of equivalents and 
compensations, 
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94. What shall be the course of the boundary 
from the point where the commissioners under the 
éth article of the treaty of Ghent terminated their 
jabors—to wit: a point in the Neebish channel, near 
Muddy lake, in the water communication between 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior, to a point in the 
middle of St. Mary’s river, one mile above Sugar 
island. This question is important, as it involves 
ihe ownership of that island. 

34. What shali be the line from the point north 
of Ile Royale, in Lake Superior, to which the com- 
missioners of the two Governments arrived, by 
agreement, to the Rainy Lake; and also to confirm 
those parts of the line to which the said commis- 
sioners agreed. 

Besides agreeing upon the line of division through 
these controverted portions of the boundary, you 
have suggested also, as the proposed settlement pro- 
ceeds upon the ground of compromise and equiv- 
glents, that boats belonging to her Majesty’s sub- 
ects may pass the falls of the Long Sault in the St. 

awrence, on either side of the Long Sault islands; 
and that the passage between the islands lying at or 
near the junction of the river St. Clair, with the 
lake of that name, shall be severally free and open 
to the vessels of both countries. There appears no 
reasonable objection to what is requested in these 
particulars; and on the part of the United States it 
is desirable that their vessels, proceeding from 
| Lake Erie into the Detroit river, should have the 

privilege of passing between Bois Blanc, an island 
' belonging to england, and the Canadian shore—the 
deeper and better channel being on that side. 

The line, then, now proposed to be agreed to, 

may, be thus described: 

Beginning at the monument at the source of the 
| river St. Croix, as designated and agreed to by the 
' commissioners under the fifth article of the treaty 
| of 1794, between the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain; thence, north, following 
| the exploring line run and marked by the surveyors 
| of the two Governments in the years 1817 and 1818, 
| under the fifth article of the treaty of Ghent, to its 
- intersection with the river St. John, and to the mid- 

dle of the channel thereof; thence, up the middle of 

the main channel of the said river St. John, to the 

mouth of the river St. Francis; thence, up the mid- 

die of the channel of the said river St. Francis, and 

of the lakes through which it flows, to the outlet of 
the Lake Pohenagamook; thence, southwesterly, in 
astraight line, toa point on the northwest branch 
of the river St. John, which point shall be ten 
miles distant from the main branch of the S:. John, 
inastraight line, and in the nearest direction; but 
ifthe said point shall be found to be less than seven 
niles from the nearest point of the summit or crest 
of the highlands that divide those rivers which 
empty themselves into the river St. Lawrence from 
those which fall into the river St. John, then the 
said point shall be made to recede down the said 
river to a point seven miles, in a straight line, from 
the said summit or crest; thence, in a straight line, 
ina course about south eight degrees west, to the 

point where the parallel of latitude of 46 deg. 25 

min north intersects the southwest branch of the 

St. John; thence, southerly, by the said branch, to 

the source thereof in the highlands at the Metjar- 

mette portage; thence, down along the said high- 
lands which divide the waters which empty them- 
selves into the river St. Lawrence from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the head of Hall’s 
stream; thence, down the middle of said stream, 






boundary surveyed and marked by Valentine and 
Collins previously to the year 1774 as the forty- 
fifth degree of north latitude, and which has been 
known and understood to be the line of actual di- 
vision between the States of New York and Ver- 








Canada on the other; and from said point of inter- 
section, west, along the said dividing line, as here- 
‘ofore known and understood, to the Iroquois or St. 

wrence river; and from the place where the joint 
commissioners terminated their labors, under the 
sixth article of the treaty of Ghent, to wit: at a 
ag in the Neebish channel, near Muddy lake, the 
ine shall run into and along the ship-channel be- 
tween St. Joseph’s and St. Tammany islands, to the 
division of the channel at or near the head of St. 
Joseph’s island; thence, turning eastwardly and 
horthwardly, around the lower end of St. George’s, 
or Sugar island, and following the middle of the 
channel which divides St. George’s from St. Jo- 
seph’s island; thence, up the east Neebish channel, 
mearest to St. George’s island, through the middle 






































till the line thus run intersects the old line of 


mont, on one side, and the British province of 
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of Lake George; thence, west of Jonas island, into 
St. Mary’s river, to a point in the middle of that 
river, about one mile above St. George’s, or Sugar 
island, so as to appropriate and assign the said 
island to the United States; thence, adopting the line 
traced on the maps by the commissioners, through 
the river St. Mary and Lake Superior, to a point 
north of Ile Royale, in said lake, one hundred yards 
to the north and east of Ile Chapeau, which last- 
mentioned island lies near the northeastern point 
of Ile Royale, where the line marked by the com- 
missioners terminates; and from the last-mentioned 
point, southwesterly, through the middle of the 
sound between Ile Royale and the northwestern 
main land, to the mouth of Pigeon river; and up 
the said river, to and through the north and south 
Fowl lakes, to the lakes of the height of land be- 
tween Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods; 
thence, along the water communication, to Lake 
Saisaginaga, and through that lake; thence, to and 
through Cypress lake, Lac du Bois Blane, Lac la 
Croix, Little Vermillion lake, and Lake Namecan, 
and through the several smalier Jakes, straits, or 
streams, connecting the lakes here mentioned to 
that point in Lac la Pluie, or Rainy Lake, at the 
Chaudiere falls, from which the commissioners 
traced the line, to the most northwestern point of 
the Lake of the Woods; thence, along the said line, 
to the said most northwestern point, being in lati- 
tude 49 deg. 23 min. 55 sec. north, and in longitude 
95 deg. 14 min. 38 sec. west from the observatory at 
Greenwich; thence, according to existing treaties, 
the line extends due south to its intersection with 
the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, and along 
that parallel to the Rocky mountains. It being un- 
derstuod that all the water communications, and all 
the usual portages along the line from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Lake of the Woods, and also Grand 
ortage, from the shore of Lake Superior to the 
Sales of the Woods, and also Grand portage, from 
the shore of Lake Superior to the Pigeon river, as 
now actually used, shall be free and open to the 
use of the subjects and citizens of both countries, 





It is desirable to follow the description and the 
exact line of the original treaty as far as practica- 
ble. There is reason to think that “Long lake,” 
mentioned in the treaty of 1783, meant merely the 
estuary of the Pigeon river, as no lake called 
“Long lake,” or any other water strictly conform- 
ing to the idea of a lake, is found in that quarter. 
This opinion is strengthened by the fact that the 
words of the treaty would seem to imply that the 
water intended as “Longlake” was immediately 
joining Lake Superior. In one respect, an exact 
compliance with the words of the treaty is not 
practicable. There is no continuous water com- 
munication between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the Woods, as the Lake of the Woods is known 
to discharge its waters through the Red river of 
the north into Hudson’s Bay. The dividing 
height or ridge between the eastern sources of the 
tributaries of the Lake of the Woods, and the west- 
ern sources of Pigeon river, appears, by authentic 
maps, to be distant about forty miles from the 
mouth of Pigeon river, on the shore of Lake Su- 
perior. 

It is not improbable that, in the imperfection of 
knowledge which then existed of those remote 
countries, and perhaps misled by Mitchell’s map, 
the negotiators of the treaty of 1783 supposed the 
Lake of the Woods to discharge its waters into 
Lake Superior. The broken and difficult nature 
of the water communication from Lake Superior 
to the Lake of the Woods renders numerous 
portages necessary; and itis right thatthese water 
communications and these portages should make 
a common highway, where necessary, for the use 
of the subjects and citizens of both Governments. 


When the proposed line shall be properly de- 
scribed inthe treaty, the grant by England of the 
right to use the waters of the river St. John for the 
purpose of transporting to the mouth of that river 
allthe timber and agricultural products raised in 
Maine, on the waters of the St. John, or any of its 
tributaries, without subjection toany discriminating 
toll, duty, or disability, is to be inserted. Provis- 
ion should also be made for quieting and confirm- 
ing the titles of all persons having claims to lands 
on either side of the line, whether such titles be 
perfect or inchoate only, and to the same extent in 
which they would bave been confirmed by their re- 
spective Governments had no change taken place. 

hat has been agreed to, also, in respect to the 
common use of certain passages in the rivers and 
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lakes, as already stated, must be made matter of 
regular stipulation. 


Your Lordship is also informed, by the corres. 
pondence which formerly took place between the 
two Governments, that there is a fund arising 
from the sale of timber, concerning which fund 
an understanding was had some years ago. It will 
be expedient to provide by the treaty that this ar- 
rangement shall be carried into eflect. 

A proper article will be necessary to provide for 
the creation of a commission to run and mark some 
parts of the line between Maine and the British 
provinces. 

These several objects appear to me to embrace 
all respecting the boundary line and _ its equiva- 
lents, which the treaty needs to contain, as matiers of 
stipulation between the United States and England. 

have the honor to be, with high consideration 
your Lordship’s most obedient servant. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Lord Asusurton, &c., &c., &e. 








Lord Ashburton to Mr. Webster. 
Wasuineton, July 29, 1842. 

Sir: [have attentively considered the statements 
contained in the letter you did me the honor of 
addressing meon the 27th of this month, of the 
terms agreed to for the settlement of boundaries 
between her Majesty’s provinces and the United 
States; being the final result of the many con- 
ferences we have had on this subject. This settle- 
mentappears substantially correct in all its parts: 
and we may now proceed, without further delay, 
to draw up the treaty. Several of the articles {oy 
this purpose are already prepared and agreed, and 
our mostconvenient course will be to take and con- 
sider them singly. | would beg leave to recom- 
mend that, as we have excellent charts of the coun- 
try through whichthe boundary, which failed of 
being settled by the commissioners under ihe 
seventh article of the treaty of Ghent, is partially 
marked, it would be advisable to make good 
the delineation on those charts, which would spare 
to both parties the unnecessary expense of new 
commissioners and a new survey. In this case, the 
only commission required would be to 1un the line 
on the boundary of Maine. 

The stipulations for the greater facility of the 
navigation ofthe river St. Lawrence, and of two 
passages between the upper lakes, appear evidently 
desirable for general accommodation; and I cannot 
refuse the reciprocal claim made by you to render 
common the passage trom Lake Erie into the De- 
troit river, This must be done by declaring the 
several passages in those parts free to both parties. 

I should remark, also, that the free use of the 
navigation of the Long Sault passage, on the St. 
Lawrence, must be extended to below Barnhart’s 
island, for the purpose of clearing those rapids. 

I beg leave to repeat to you, sir, the assurances 
of my most distinguished consideration. 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon. Danie. Weester, &e., &e., &e. 





Lord Ashlurtonto Mr. Webster. 
Wasnineron, Aug. 9, 1842. 

Sir: Tt appears desirable that some explanation 
between us should be recorded by correspondence 
respecting the fifth article of the treaty signed bv 
us this day, for the settlement of boundaries between 
Great Britain andthe Uniied States. 

By that article of the treaty, it is stipulated that 
certain payments shall be made by the Government 
of the United States to the States of Maine and 
Massachusetts. It has of course been understood 
that my negotiations have been with the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the introduction of 
terms of agreement between the General Govern- 
ment and the States would have been irregular and 
inadmissible, if it had not been deemed expedient 
to bring the whole of these transactions within the 
purview of the treaty. There may not be wanting 
analogous cases to justify this proceeding; but it 
seems proper that I should have confirmed by you, 
that my Government incurs no responsibility for 
these engagements, of the precise nature and ob- 
ject of which I am uninformed, nor have 1 con- 
sidered it necessary to make inquiry concerning 
them. : 

I beg, sir, to renew to you the assurances of my 
high consideration. 


ASHBURTON. 
Hon. Danie Wesster, &c., &e., Ke. 
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DepaRTMENT OF State, 
Washington, August 9, 1842. 

My Loxp: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note of the 9th of August, with re. 
spectto the object and intention of the fifth article 
of the treaty. What you say in regard to that sub- 
ject is quite correct. It purports to contain no stip- 
ulation on the part of Great Britain; nor is any re- 
sponsibility supposed to be incurred by it, on the 
part of your Government. 

I renew, my Lord, the assurances of my distin- 
guished consideration. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Lord Asusurron, &c., &c., &e. 


, 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE AU- 
THORITIES. 











NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY, 


Secretary of State of Massachusetts to the President, 


ComMMONWEALTH OF MASsacHusertTs, 
Secretary’s Department, March 18, 1842. 
Sir: By direction of his excellency the Governor, 
I have the honor to transmit to you an official copy 
of certain resolutions passed at the late session of 
the Legislature of this State. 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. BIGELOW, 
Secretary of the Commonirealth. 
His Excellency Joun Tywer, 
President of the United States. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND BIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO. 
Resolves concerning the Northeastern boundary of 
the Unuled States. 

Resolved, That the boundary line between the 
State of Maine and the British province of New 
Brunswick is so clearly defined by the treaty of 
1783, that the terms of the treaty can neither be 
misapprehended, nor afford any support to the un- 
just pretensions of Great Pritam. 

Resolved, That this Commonwealth, as a joint 
proprietor with the State of Maine of the territory 
alleged to be in dispute, has an interest in all ne- 
gotiations respecting the same, which demands 
her watchful attention, that her rights and interest 
may be preserved unimpaired and unchanged with- 
out her assent. 

Resolved, That the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Council, be authorized and re- 
quested, (rom time to time, to adopt such measures, 
to secure the rights and interests of the Common- 
wealth in said territory, and to produce an honor- 
able and satisfactory adjustment, as the emergency 
may demand. 

Resolved, That no compromise which concedes 
any territory west of the treaty line of 1783 can 
be constitutionally made without the assent of Maine 
and Massachusetts; and that, as they are co-pro- 
prietors of the soil, this Commonwealth will cheer- 
fully co-operate with Maine in support of their 
mutual interests and rights. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to 
transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Presi- 


dent of the United States, and to the Governor of 


the State of Maine. 


Hovst or RepreseNnTaTIVEs, 
March 3, 1842. 


Passed SAMUEL H. WALLEY. 
Speaker pro tem, 
In Senate, March 3, 1842, 
Passed: JOSIAH QUINCY, Jr. 


President. 
Approved, March 3d, 1842. 
JOHN DAVIS. 
A true copy. 
Attest Joun P. Biceiow, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Mr. Webster to Gov. Fairfield.* 
DrEPARTYENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 11th April, 1842. 
Your excellency isaware that, previous to March, 
1841, a negotiation had been going on for some time 
between the Secretary of State of the United States, 
under the direction of the President, and the Brit- 
ish minister accredited to this Government, having 
for its object the creation of-@ joint commission for 
settling the controversy respecting the Northeast- 


*Same, mutatis mutandis,to the Govarnor of Massichu- 
eotte. 














ern boundary of the United States, with a provi- 
sion for an ultimate reference to arbitrators, to be 
appointed by some of the sovereigns of Europe, in 
case an arbitration should become necessary. On 
the leading features of a convention for this pur- 
pose, the two Governments were agreed; but, on 
several matters of detail, the parties differed, and 
appear to have been interchanging their respect- 
ive views and opinions, projects and counter-pro- 
jects, without coming to a final arrangement, down 
to August, 1840. Various causes, not now neces- 
sary to be explained, arrested the progress of the 
negotiation at that time, and no considerable ad- 
vance has since been made in it. 


It seems to have been understood on both sides, 
that, one arbitration having failed, it was the duty 
of the two parties to proceed to institute another, 
according to the spirit of the treaty of Ghent and 
other treaties; and the President has felt it to be 
his duty, unless some new course should be pro- 
posed, to cause the negotiation to be resumed, and 
pressed to its conclusion, But I have now to in- 
form your excellency that Lord Ashburton, a min- 
i ter plenipotentiary and special, has arrived at the 
seat of Government of the United States, charged 
with full powers from his sovereign to negotiate 
and settle the different maiters in discussion be- 
tween the two Governments. I have further to 
state to you, that he has officially announced to this 
department that, in regard to the boundary ques- 
tion, he has authority to treat for a conventional 
line, or line by agreement, on such terms and con- 
ditions, and with such mutual considerations and 
equivalents, as may be thought just and equitable; 
and that he is ready to enter on a negotiation for 
such conventional! line, so soon as this Government 
shall say that it 1s authorized and ready, on its 
part, to commence such negotiation. 

Under these circumstances, the President has 
felt itto be his duty to call the serious attention of 
the Governments of Maine and Massachusetts to 
the subject, and to submit to those Governments the 
propriety of their co-operation, to a certain ex- 
tent, and in a certain form, in an endeavor 
to terminate a controversy already of so long 
duration, and which seems very likely to be 
still considerably further protracted before the 
desired end of a fiaal adjustment shall be attained, 
unless a shorter course of arriving at that end be 
adopted than such as has heretofore been pursued, 
and asthe two Governments are still pursuing. 


Yet, withoutthe concurrence of the two States 
whose rights are more immediately concerned, (both 
having an interest in the soil, and one of them in 
the jurisdiction and government,) the duty of this 
Government will be to adopt no new course, but, 
in compliance with treaty stipulations, and in 
furtherance of what has already been done, to has- 
ten the pending negotiations as fast as possible. 

But the President thinks it a highly desirable ob- 
ject to prevent the delays necessarily incident to 
any settlement of the question by these means. 
Such delays are great and unavoidable. It has 
been found that an exploration and examination of 
the several lines constitute a work of three years. 
The existing commission for making such explo- 
ration, under the authority of the United States, 
has been ocenpied two summers, and a very con- 
siderable portion of the work remains sti!l to be 
done. If a joint commission should be appointed, 
and should go through the same work, and the 
commissioners should disagree, (as is very possible, ) 
and an arbitration on that account become indis 
pensable, the arbitrators might find it necessary to 
make an exploration and survey themselves, or 
cause the same to be done by others of their own 
appointment. If to these canses, operating to post- 
pone the final decision, be added the t'me necessary 
to appoint arbitrators, and for their preparation to 
leave Europe for the service, and the various re- 
tarding incidents always attending such operations, 
seven or eight years constitute, perhaps, the short- 
est period within which we can look for a final re- 
sult. In the meantime, great expenses have been 
incurred, and further expenses cannot be avoided. 
It is well known that the controversy has brought 
heavy charges upon Maine herself, to the remune- 
ration or proper settlement of which she cannot be 
expected to be indifferent. The exploration by 
the Government of the United States has already 
cost a hundred thousand dollars, and the charge of 
another summer’s work is in prospect. These 


facts may be sufficient to form a probable estimate 
of the whole expense likely to be incurred before 
the controversy can be settled by arbitration; and 


our experience admonishes us that even anothe, 
arbitration might possibly fail. " 

The opinion of this Government upon the justic, 
and validity of the American claim has been ey. 
pressed at so many times, and in so many form; 
that a repetition of that opinion is not necessar, 
But the subject is a subject in dispute. The Gov. 
ernment has agreed to make it matter of refereno, 
and arbitration; and it must fulfil that agrecmer, 
unless another mode for settling the Controvers, 
should be resorted to, with the hope of producing; 
speedier decision. The President proposes, they 
that the Governments of Maine and Massachysey, 
should severally appoint a commissioner or com. 
missioners, empowered to confer with the author. 
ties of this Government upon a conventional line, o; 
line by agreement, with its terms, conditions, op. 
siderations, and equivalents, with an understandins 
that no such line will be agreed upon without th: 
assent of such commissioners. ' 

This mode of proceeding, or some other whic) 
shall express assent beforehand, seems indispens. 
ble, ifany negotiation for a conventional line js 
be had; since, if happily a treaty should be the pp. 
sult of the negotiation, it can only be submitied 
the Senate of the United States for ratification. 

It is a subject of deep and sincere regret to the 
President, that the British plenipotentiary did notar. 
rive in the country and make known his powers jp 
time to bave made this communication before the 
annual session of the Legislatures of the two State: 
had been brought to a close. He perceives and |x. 
ments the inconvenience which may be experience) 
from reassembling those Legislatures. But the 
British mission is a special one; it does not super. 
sede the resident mission of the British Governmen 
at Washington, and its stay in the United States \ 
not expected to be long. In addition to these con. 
siderations, it is to be suggested that more than four 
months of the session of Congress have already 
passed; and it is highly desirable, if any treaty fo 
a conventional line should be agreed on, it should 
be concluded before the session shall terminate, no 
only because of the necessity of the ratification of 
the Senate, but also because it is not impossible tha 
measures may be thought advisable, or becom 
important, which can only be accomplished by the 
authority of both Houses, 


These considerations, in addition to the impor 
ance of the subject, and a firm conviction in 
mind of the President that the interests of boll 
countries, as well as the interests of the two States 
more immediately concerned, require a prompt el: 
fort to bring this dispute to an end, constrain bin 
to express an earnest hope that your excellency 
will convene the Legislature of Maine, and sub 
mit the subject to its grave and candid delibera 
tion. 

Iam, &c., 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

His Excellency Jonn Fairrie.p, 

Governor of Maine. 





Governor Davis to Mr. Webster. 


Executive DepaRTMENT, 

Worcester, Mass., April 17, 1848 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the rece): 
tion of your official communication announcing ti 
arrival of Lord Ashburton, as a special envoy from 
her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom 
vested with full authority to adjust, by a conventio 
al line, the Northeastern boundary of the Unite 
States, It will be highly satisfactory to the peop 
of this Commonwealth to learn that no attempt is! 
be made to establish a line by compromise, witho 
their assent; but if such a line can be agreed "pe! 
for a satisfactory equivalent, which should lea 
all the parties interested at peace, and termint® 
the controversy, I have no doubt it would mee 
with the approbation of the people of this State. 
opinion can, with safety, be formed upon any sv" 
proposition, till it is submitted in its details, and ful’ 
understood. That the parties may all have full o 
ortunity to act with deliberation, the desire of Ut 
resident is, that the Legislatures of Massachuse' 
and Maine should be assembled, to make suitatit 
provisions for the appointment of commissione's" 
take charge of their respective interests at Wa 
ington, during the negotiation between the Unitt 
States and Great Britain. 
Anticipating the contingency which has occurtt’ 
I invited the attention of the Legislature to the st* 
ject while in session, and suggested the expedien® 
of legislation which should provide for it. In p* 
suance of that suggestion, certain joint resolu 
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were passed and approved, which have been for- 
warded to the President, which appear to me to 
confer all the eet necessary, and were un- 
doubtedly designed by the Legislature to meet this 
emergency. This wise provision will, I trust, su- 
ersede all occasion for reassembling the Legisla- 
‘are, as the Governor and Council have authority 
to act in the matter in any way that the interests 
and honor of the Commonwealth demand. There 
will be a meeting of the Council, by appointment, 
on the 25th of May, which, if Maine can only move 
afier legislation is had, will be sufficiently sea- 
sonable for all practicable purposes, when the sub- 
ect will be laid before them, and there can be lit- 
‘je doubt that they will acquiesce in the propriety 
of sending a commissioner to represent the State 
jn a matter of such decided importance. 

If this movement on the part of Great Britain is 
indicative, as it seems to me it is, of a settled pur- 
pose to close the controversy, and she is prepared 
to give Satisfactory equivalents for the concession 
of territory sufficient to answer her purposes, then 
the division of such an equivalent or equivalents 
between Maine and Massachusetts will become an 
important question; but it should in no particular 
be left for future discussion or decision, by Con- 
gress or any other body, but should be definitively 
adjusted in the general arrangement, that each State 
may know the exact measure of its rights. 

You willlearn, also, from these resolutions, the 
disposition of the State to bring this question to an 
issue, in any manner consistent with her honor, in- 
terest, and dignity. The opinions conveyed in 
them, as far as 1 know, were unanimous, and indi- 
eate the tone of public sentiment. The people of 
Massachusetts are not disposed to yield anything to 
unjust pretension. Not a particle of doubt is enter- 
tained, by any one, that the treaty line of 1783 may 
be as cerlainly identified as Mar’s Hill; and the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia as certainly estab- 
lished by the description in the treaty, as the merid- 
ian of Quebec. We all feel that no doubt can ex- 
ist that there are highlands which divide the waters 
that flow into the St. Lawrence and the sea; and 
that a line due north can be run from the monu- 
ment to the dividing summit. These are matters 
that no one can feel any hesitation about, and 
hence there is but one opinion in Massachusetts. 
While, therefore, we cannot listen to a claim upon 
what we know to be our own, we can, in the spirit 
of peace and accommodation, yield something to 
the convenience of a neighbor, by agreement. This 
is, Without shade of coloring, the sentiment of Mas- 
sachusetts. She will, on honorable terms, concede 
something to the convenience and necessity of 
Great Britain; but nothing—not a rood of barren 
heath or rock——to unfounded claims, If an earlier 
day than the 25th of May shall prove desirable, the 
Council can be summoned. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 


JOHN DAVIS. 


To the Secrerary or Srate. 





Mr. Webster to Gov. Davis. 


DeparTMENT OF Stare, 
Washington, April 16, 1842. 

Sir: 1 have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, 
from your Excellency, of certain resolves concern- 
ing the Northeastern boundary of the United States, 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts on the 
3d day of March last. 

As those resolves appear to recognise the pro- 
priety of endeavoring to fix upon a line by com- 
promise, with the assent of Maine and Massachu- 
setts; and as they authorize your Excellency, with 
advice of Council, to adopt such measures to se- 
cure the rights and interests of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts as the emergency may demand, 
it appears to me that they are a sufficient warrant 
for such proceedings as you may see fit to adopt, 
in order to gain the assent of the Geeneapunh 
toany line of boundary which may be just and 
equitable, and upon which the parties may be likely 
toagree. If your Excellency should take this view 
of the subject, a call of the Legislature would of 
course be unnecessary. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

His Excellency Joun Davis, 

Governor of Massachusetts. 


Gov. Davis to Mr. Webster. 
Executive DeparTMENT, 
. ‘ Worcester, April 27, 1842. 
Sir: Since Ij last addressed you, I have receiv ed 
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| your favor of the 16th instant, by which it appears 


the resolutions of the Legislature of this Common- 
wealth have reached you. These resolves, re- 
specting the Northeastern boundary, were adopted 
to meet the contingency which has occurred, and 
to avoid any necessity for reassembling the Legis- 
lature on this account. As soon as it became cer- 
tain that a special envoy was. to be despatched 
hither by the Queen of the United Kingdoms, it 
was apparent to me that he would be authorized to 
propose a conventional line, as this is manifestly 
the only alternative short of acceding to the treaty 
line of 1783. When the subject was brought to the 
attention of the Legislature, it seemed to entertain 


| similar views, and with great harmony of opinion 
| provided, as well asthe state of things, which was 
; then wholly conjectural, would enable them. 


The Council will meet on the 25th of May for 


| the reguiar despatch of business, when their atten- 


tion will be invited to the expediency of consenting 
tothe appointment of an agent or agents to repre- 
sent the State. 
I have the honor to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. DAVIS. 

The Secrerary or Srare for the United States. 

The Governor of Maine to the President, 
Executive DeparTMENT, 
Augusta, May 27, 1842. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose a copy of pream- 
ble and resolutions adopted by the Legislature of 
this State, relating to the subject of the northern 
and northeastern boundaries of Maine; and also 
to inform you that the Hon. Edward Kavanagh, 
Hon. Edward Kent, Hon. William H. Preble, and 
Hon. John Otis, have been elected commissioners 
under said resolves. 

Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 

His Excellency Joun Ty er, 

President of the United States, Washington. 
Srare or Maine. 

The joint select committee of both houses of the 
Legislature, to which was referred the Governor's 
message of the 18th instant, with the accompanying 
communication fromthe Secretary of State of the 
United States, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and ask leave to report the following pream- 
ble and resolutions. 

EDWARD KAVANAGH, Chvirman. 

Commirree Room, 20th May, 1542. 

Resolves in relation to the Northeastern boundary of 
this State. 

Whereas the preceding Legislatures of this State, 
in conformity with the well-settled conviction of all 
the people thereof, and with incontrovertible evi- 
dence before them on the subject, have uniformly 
declared that the boundary of Maine, on its North- 
ern and Northeastern frontiers, as designated in the 
treaty of 1783, can be laid down and fixed accord- 
ing to the terms of that treaty; and that such line 
embraces all the territory over which this State 
claims property, sovereignty, and jurisdiction; and 
the Executive and Congress of the United States 
having recognised the validity of that claim in its 
full extent, this Legislature renews such declara- 
tions in the most solemn manner: and 

Whereas, for a series of years, every attempt to 
adjust the vexed question in regard tothe establish- 
ment of said boundary having proved ineffectual, 
it has been represented to the Government ot this 
State that the minister plenipotentiary and special 


of her Britannic Majesty at Washington, has offi- 


cially announced to the Government of the United 
States that he has authority to treat for a conven- 


tional line, or line by agreement, on such terms and 


conditions, and with such considerations and equiv- 
alents, as may be thought just and equitable; “and 
that he is ready toenter upon a negotiation for such 
conventional line as soon as the Government of the 
United States shall say that it is authorized and 
ready, on its part, to commence such negotiation: 
and 

Whereas the Government ofthe United States, 
not possessing the constitutional power to conclude 
any such negotiation without the assent of Maine, 
has invited the Government of this State to co- 
operate to a certain extent, and in a certain fo:m, 
in an endeavor to terminate a controversy of so 
long duration: 

Now, considering the premises, and believing 
that the people of this State, after having already 
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manifested a forbearance honorable to their charac- 
ter, under long-continued violations of their rights 
by a foreign nation; and, though not disposed to 
yield to unfounded pretensions, are still willing, in 
regard to the proposal now made tothe General Gov- 
ernment to give additional evidence to their fellow- 
citizens, throughout the United States, of their de- 
sire to preserve the peace of this Union, by taking 
measures to discuss and conclude, if possible, the 
subject in controversy in a manner that will secure 
the honor and interests of the State, this Legisla- 
ture adopts the following resolutions—with the un- 
derstanding, however, that in the event of a failure 
in such endeavor towards an arrangement, no 
proceedings thereunder shall be so construed as 
to prejudice in any manner the rights of the State 
as they have been herein asserted to exist 

Resolved, That there shall be chosen, by ballot, 
in convention of both branches of the Legislature, 
four persons, who are hereby constituted and ap- 
pointed commissioners, on the part of this State, to 
repair to the seat of Government of the United 
States, and to confer with the authorities of that 
Government touching a conventional line, or line 
by agreement, between the State of Maine and the 
British provinces, having regard to the line desig- 
nated by the treaty of 1783, as uniformly claimed 
by this State, and to the declarations and views 
expressed in the foregoing preamble, and to give 
the assent of this State to any such conventional 
line, with such terms, conditions, considerations, 
and equivalents, as they shall deem consistent with 
the honor and interests of the State; with the un- 
derstanding that no such line be agreed upon with- 
out the unanimous assent of such commissioners. 

Resolved, That this State cannot regard the re- 
linguishment by the British Government of any 
claim heretofore advanced by it to territory in- 
cluded within the limits ofthe line of this State as 
designated by the treaty of 1783, and uniformly 
claimed by Maine, asa consideration or equivalent 
within the meaning of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the said commissioners be fur- 
nished by the Governor with evidence of their ap- 
pointment, under the seal of the State. 

Resolved, That the Governor, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Council, have power to 
fill any vacancy that may occur in said commis- 
sion, by death, resignation, or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the said commissioners make re- 
turn of their doings herein to the Governor, to be 
by him presented to the Legislature at its next 
session. 








In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 26, 1842. 
Read and passed: 
CHARLES ANDREWS, Speaker. 


In Senate, May 26, 1842. 
8S. H. BLAKE, President. 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


Read and passed: 


May 26, 1842. 
Approved: 


Srate of Maine. 


Seeretary’s Orrice, Avausta, 
May 26, 1842. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the original preamble and resolutions deposited 


in this office. 
Attest: PHILIP C. JOHNSON, 


Secrelary of State. 





The Maine Commissioners to Mr. Webster. 


Futver’s Horet, Wasnincron, 
June 12, 1842. 


The commissioners of Maine, on the subject of 
the Northeastern boundary, present their respectful 
compliments tothe honorable Mr. Webster, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, and beg leave to 
inform him that they are now in this city, = ; to 

e 
also avail themselves of the occasion to request him 
lace when and where it 
would suit the convenience of the Secretary of 


enter upon the business intrusted to them. 
to name the time and 


State to receive them. 


Mr. Webster to the Maine Commissioners. 
Presipent’s Square, June 12, 1842. 


Mr. Webster has the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of the note of the commissioners of Maine, 
announcing their arrival, and their -readiness to 


enter on the business of their appointment. 


Mr. W. will have great pleasure in receiving 


a 
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the commissioners at the Department of State, on 
Monday, at | o'clock. 


—_— 


Commissioners of Massachusells lo Mr. Webster. 


Wasuinoron, June 13, 1842. 
Sirk: The undersigned, commissioners appointed 
by the State of Massachusetts to confer with the 
Government of the United States upon a conven- 
tional line to be established on our Northeastern 


boundary, are ready to proceed in the execution of 


their commission whenever the Secretary may sig- 
nily his wish to meet them. Our colleague (Mr. 
Allen) will probably be here to-morrow. — 

We have the honor to remain, with the highest 
respect, your obedient servants, 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
JOHN MILLS. 

Hon. Danie. Wepsrer, Secretary of State. 

Mr. Webster lo the Commissioners of Massachusetts. 
DeparTMENT OF Stare, 
Washington, June 13, 1842. 

The undersigned has the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of the communication addressed to him 
this aay by Messrs. Lawrence and Mills, commis- 
sioners of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
lie will be happy to see these gentlemen at this 
department at § past 1 o’clock, p. m., to-day. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Messrs. Lawrence and MILs, 

Commissroners of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, 
The Maine Commissioners to Mr. Webster. 
Wasninoron, June 29, 1842. 

Sin: The undersigned, commissioners of Maine, 
have given to the letter of Lord Ashburton, ad- 
dressed to you, under date of the 2ist instant, and 
by you communicated to them, all the consideration 
which the importance of the subject of which it 
treats, the views it expresses, and the proposition it 
submits to you, demand. 

‘There are passages in his Lordship’s communi- 
cation, the exact extent of the meaning of which 
the undersigned are not quite sure that they fully 
understand. : 

In speaking of the inhabitants on the south side 
of the St. John, in the Madawaska settlement, he 
says: “IT cannot, in any case, abandon the obvious 
interest of these people.” Again, in speaking of 
the proposition submitted by him, he remarks: “| 
have not treated the subject in the ordinary form of 
a bargain, where the party making the proposal 
leaves himself someihing to give up. ‘The case 
would not admit of this, even if I could bring my- 
self so to act.” : 

It his Lordship’s meaning is, that the proposed 
boundary, by agreement or conventional line, be- 
tween the State of Maine and the Province of New 
srunswick, must, at all events, be established on 
the south side of ihe St. John, extending from the 
due-north line to Fish river, and at a distance back 
from the river, so as to include the Madawaska 
settlement, and that the adoption of such a line is a 
sine qua non on the part of the British Government, 
the commissioners on the partof the State of Maine 
feel it their duty as distinctly to say that any at- 
tempt at an amicable adjustinent of the controversy 
respecting the Northeastern boundary on that 
basis, with the consent of Maine, would be en- 
tirely fruitless. 

The people of Maine have a deep settled con- 
viction and the fullest confidence in the justice of 
their claim, to ils utmost extent; yet, being ap- 
pealed to as a constituent member of the Ameri- 
can Univn, and called upon, as such, to yield 
something in a spirit of patriotism for the com- 
mon good, and to listen, in a spirit of peace, of 
accommodation, and good neighborhood, to prop- 
ositions for an amicable settlement of the exist- 
ing controversy, they have cheerfully and prompt- 
ly responded to the appeal. Her Governor and 
Legislature, in good faith, immediately adopted 
the measures necessary on her part, with a view 
to relinquish to Great Britain such portion of ter- 
ritory and jurisdiction as might be needed by her 
for her accommodation, on such terms and for 
such equivalents as might be mutually satisfactory. 
Beyond this, nothing more was supposed to be ex- 
pected or desired. During the negotiations at 
Ghent, the British commissioners, in a commu- 
nication to the American commissioners, dated 
October 8, 1814, distinctly avow that the British 
Government never required all that portion of 
Massachusetis intervening between the province of 
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New Brunswick and Quebec should be ceded to 
Great Britain, but only that small portion of un- 
settled country which intercepts the communica- 
tion between Halifax and Quebec. So his Lord- 
ship, in his communication, admits that the rea- 
sons Which have induced the British Government 
to maintain their rights (“elaim”) in this contro- 
versy are, “ the establishing a good boundary be- 
tween our two countries so as to prevent collisions 
and dispute, and an unobstructed communication 
and connexion of our colonies with each other,” 
Again: looking, as he says, on the map, for sucha 
boundary, “ with reference to the sole object of 
Great Britain as already described, the line of the 
St. John, from where the north line irom the St. 
Croix strikes it, up to some one of its sources, 
seems evidently to suit both parties,” &e. Indeed, 
the portion of territory which Great Britain needs 
for her accommodation is so perfectly obvious, 
that no material difference of opinion, it is believ- 
ed, has ever been expressed on the subject. It is 
that portion which lies north of the St. John and 
east of the Madawaska rivers, with a strip of con- 
venient width on the west side of the latter river, 
and of the lake from which it issues. 


Sent here, then, under this state of things, and 
with these views, by the Legislature of Maine, in 
a spirit of peace and conciliation, her commis- 
sioners were surprised and pained to be repelled 
as it were, in the outset, by such a proposition as 
his Lordship has submitted to you. Qn carefully 
analyzing it, it will be seen that, in addition to all 
the territory needed by Great Britain for her ac- 
commodation, as stated and admitted by her own 
authorities and agents, it requires that Maine 
should further yield a valuable territory, of more 
than fifly miles in extent, lying along the south side 
of the St. John, extending from the due-north 
line westerly to Fish river, andso back from the 
river St.John, as it is understood, to the Eagle 
lakes,and probably to the Little Madawaska and 
Aroostook. Speaking of this branch of the prop- 
osition, his Lordship treats it merely as “depart- 
ing to this inconsiderable extent from the marked 
line of the river St. John.” His Lordship does 
not state how much further up the river he con- 
templates going. His language implies that the 
distance to Fish river, although over fifty miles, 
is only an inconsiderable part of the whole extent 
contemplated. ‘This part of the proposition, then, 
would seem to imply a relinquishment also, on 
the part of Maine, of « large portion of her terri- 
tory north of the St. Jobn and west of the Mada- 
waska rivers. In this view of the case, it is due 
to the Governor, and Legislature, and people of 
Maine, to say that they had not.expected sucha 
proposition. Ifthey had, nothing is hazarded in 
saying no commissioners would have been sent 
here to receive and consider it. And, in this state 
of things, it becomes a bounden duty, on the part 
of the undersigned,.to say to you, that if the 
yielding and relinquishing, on the part of the 
State of Maine, of any portion of territory, how- 
ever small, on the south side of the St. John, be 
with her Britannic Majesty’s Government a sine 
gua non io an amicable settlement of the boundary 
of Maine, the mission of the commissioners of 
Maine isended. ‘They came not to throw obsta- 
cles in the way to the successful accomplishment of 
the great work you have on hand—that of consoli- 
dating an honorable peace between two great na- 
tions; but, on the contrary, they came prepared to 
yield much, to sacrifice much, on the part of 
Maine, to the peace of the Union and the interest 
of her sister States. If the hopes of the people of 
Maine and of the United States are to be disap- 
pointed, it is believed the fault lies not at the door 
ofthe Governor or Legislature of Maine, or of 
her commissioners. 


Atthe date of the earliest maps of that country, 
the river now called the Madawaska had not ac- 
quired a distinclive name; and consequently the 
source of that river was regarded as one of the 
sources, if not the principal source, of the St. 
John. On looking at the map, it will at once be 
seen that the general course of the St. John and 
Madawaska, from the mouth of the former to the 
source of the latter, are one and the same. As 
connected with this fact, we find that at least 
five different maps, published in London in the 
years 1765, 1769, 1771, 1774, and 1775, place the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia on the highlands at 
the source of that branch of the St. John, then with- 
out distinctive appellation, but now known a-{the 
Madawaska, 





One of the-e five is specially quoted in the repo 
of the commitiee of Congress of the 16th Aueyy 
1782, so often referred to in this controversy. In 
no map of a date prior to the ney. of 1783, jt jc 
believed, is the northwest angle of Nova Serj, 
placed on the highlands atthe source of any brane) 
whatever of the St. John, but the Madawask, 
Hence the proposition of the American comm: 
sioners, in 1782, in discussing the subject of th. 
boundaries of the United States, to begin at th, 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, on the highlanq, 
at the source of the St. John. Respect for the gis. 
tinguished men who negotiated the treaty of peace 
of 1783, would induce the undersigned to renew 
the proposition, so far as regards adopting the Maj. 
awaska asa boundary, were it not that, being pre. 
pared to yield all that is needed for the accomio. 
dation of Great Britain, they are aware that a strip 
on the west side of that river is necessary to tha 
object. The particular map quoted in the repon 
above mentioned is that of Emanuel Bowen, geog. 
rapher to the King, published in 1775, in which the 
Penvubscot, anda line drawn from one of its sources, 
crossing the St. John, to the source of that branch 
now called the Madawaska, are distinctly laid 
down as the western boundary of Nova Scotia, 
So inal] the maps which place the northwest angle 
ot Nova Scotia on the highlands at the source of 
the St. John, those highlands and that source are 
on the north side of the Walloostook, which is now 
known to be the main branch of the St. Joho, 
The infefeace or assumption, then, that it was not 
the intention of the commissioners who negotiated 
the treaty of peace that any portion of the valley or 
waters of the St. John should be included within 
the limits of the United States, because the Ameri- 
can negotiators of that treaty proposed the north. 
west angle of Nova Scotia, on the highlands a 
the source of the St. John, as the place of begin- 
ning, in establishing the boundaries of the Unued 
States, is, itis believed, wholly unwarranted. The 
fact, on the contrary, as itseeins tothe undersigned, 
disproves any such intention or supposition on the 
part of the American commissioners. 


The British commissaries, Messrs. Mildmay 
and De Cosne, in their reply of the 23d of January, 
1753, tothe French commissaries, say: “We have 
sufficiently proved, first, that Acadia ( Nova Scotia) 
has had an inland Jimit from the earliest times; and, 
secondly, that that limit has ever been the river 
St. Lawrence.” At that time, then, the British 
Government contended that the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia was formed by the river St. Lawrence, 
as one line, anda line drawn north from the &. 
Croix to the St. Lawrence as the other; and this is 
in conformity with the position assigned to it on 
Mitchell’s map and some others. By the grantto 
Sir William Alexander, the northwest angle of Nova 
Scotia was also placed at the river St. Lawrence, 
although its precise Jocality on that river is not de- 
termined by the language of the grant. 


The French commissaries, on their part, con- 
tended that the limits of Canada extended on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence, so as to embrace 
the territory watered by the rivers that emptied 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence. ‘Les pays 
dont les eaux vont se rendre dans le fleuve St. Lav- 
rent.” The commissions granted to the Governots 
of Canada, and all the public documents issued by 
the authority of the French Government, fully si» 
tain their position. There is no ground, say they, 
for entertaining a doubt that all the commissions 
granted by the King, for the government of Canz- 
da, were conceived in the same terms. In the 
splendid Universal Atlas, published at Paris by De 
Vaugondy & Son, in 1757, there is a map dated 
1755, and referred to expressly by the author, whe 
was geographer to the King, as iJlustrating the dis- 
pute between France and Great Britain, in regati 
to the boundaries of their respective territories. 
On this map, the dividing ridge, or highlands, 
placed where the United States have ever contendet 
it is only to be found; and what is deserving © 
notice is, that the northwest angle of Nova Scotia 
is there oo on those highlands, at the head ol 
the lake there called Metaousta; the line separating 
Nova Scotia from New England being drawn 
through the centre of that Jake, to the source © 
the St. Croix. The disputes above referred to hav- 
ing led to a war between France and Great Brilail, 
France finally ceded to Great Britain, in February, 
1763, Canada, and abandoned all claim to Nova 
Scotia and the whole territory in controversy be 
tween the two powers. On the 7th of October, 
1763, his Britannic Majesty issued his proclamauo?, 
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defining the southern boundary of Canada, or the 
rovince of Quebec, and establishing it where the 
ea had always contended it was. immediate- 
ly afierward, he also defined and established the 
western limit of Nova Scotia; alleging, by way of 
justification of certain pretensions which had been 
put forward in opposition to Massachusetts, in 
regard to the Penobscot as a boundary, that, al- 
though he might have removed the line as far 
west as the Penobscot, yet he would limit himself 
at the St. Croix. Accordingly, the western boun- 
dary of Nova Scotia was, in November, 1763, de- 
fined and established as follows: “By a line,” &c., 
“across the entrance of the Bay ot Fundy, to the 
mouth of the river St. Croix, by the said river to 
jts source, and by a line drawn due nerth from 
thence to the southern boundary of our province 
of Quebec.” The northwest angle of Nova Sco- 
tia was, by these two documents, established in 
November, 1763, and defined to be the angle 
formed by the line last described, and the line 
which “passes along the highlands which divide 
the rivers that empty themselves into the said 
river St. Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
sea, and also along the north coast of the Bay des 
Chaleurs.” We now see wherefore it was that the 
distinguished men who negotiated the treaty of 
peace were so particular in describing the precise 
position, and giving so exact a definition of the 
northwest angle of Nova Scotia, mentioned in the 
treaty. They distinctly and explicitly state that mo- 
tive to be, that ‘“‘all disputes which might arise in fu- 
ture, on the subject of the boundaries of the United 
States, may be prevented.” Their starting bound, 
or point of departure, is the northwest angle of 
Nova Scotia Here the question presents itself{— 
what northwest angle? They describe it, not that 
northwest angle which in several maps is laid 
down on the highlands, at the Madawaska source 
of the St. John; not that northwest angle on the 
southern bank of the river St. Lawrence, laid 
down on Mitchell’s map, and so strenuously con- 
tended for by the British Government and British 
commissaries in their dispute with France; not 
that northwest angle on the river St. Lawrence, 
described in the charter or grant by King James 
to Sir William Alexander; but the northwest an- 
gle of Nova Scotia, defined and established in 
November, 1763, “to wit: that angle which is 
formed by a line drawn due north from the source 
of St. Croix river, tothe highlands,” &c.; and, fur- 
ther, that there might be no ground for reviving 
the old pretension in regard to the Penobscot, or 
any other western river, being intended as the St. 
Croix, the river St. Croix intended in the treaty is 
declared to have its mouth in the Bay of Fundy. 
Nor is there any pretence of any doubt or question 
having been raised, until Jong afler the treaty of 
peace, as to what highlands were intended in the 
see ager of 1763 as constituting the southern 
voundary of Quebec. So far from it, the Parliament 
of Great Britain, in 1774, passed the Quebec act, 
which was one of the grievances complained of 
by the colonies, and which confirmed the bounda- 
ries, so far as the matter under consideration is 
concerned, defined and established by that procla- 
mation. Of these two public acts, the American 
commissioners were not ignorant nor misinformed. 
They are both expressly referred to and men- 
tioned in the report of August 16, 1782, already 
mentioned. ‘To find these highlands, the statesman 
and jurist, who has no other object in view than 
to expound the treaty according to its terms and 
provisions, uninfluenced by any secret bias or pre- 
conceived theory, will, it is believed, begin, not at 
the mouth or source of the St. Croix, but on the 
bank of the river St. Lawrence, at a point north 
of the source of the river St. Croix; and, following 
the due-north line (so called) southward, he will 
find no difficulty in discovering the line of the 
“Versants,” from which issue the rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence. The 
whole and exclusive object and intent of the proc- 
lamation of 1763, so far as relates to this matter of 
boundary in that section of country, was not in any 
way to affect or alter the limits of jurisdiction over 
the territory lying-south of that line of “Versants,” 
but only to cut off from Nova Scotia and Massa- 
chusetts that portion of territory which was wa- 
tered by the rivers which empty themselves into 
the river St. Lawrence. Accordingly, the due- 
North line or boundary between Nova Scotia and 
assachusetts is described as extending “from the 
source of the St. Croix to the southern boundary of 
our province of Quebec.” : 








New Discoveries,” by William Faden, geographer 


The commissioners of Maine do not consider 
themselves as sent here to argue the question of 
rightin regard to the ¢onflicting claims to the dis- 
puted territory, nor to listen to an argument in op- 
position to the claim of Maine. Their mission 
contemplated a far different and more conciliatory 
object. ‘They have, however, felt themselves com- 
pelled, in justice to Maine, to reply to two positions 


assumed by Lord Ashburton—the soundness of | 


which, with great deference and respect for his Lord- 
ship, they cannot admit; First. That “it was the in- 
tention of the parties to the treaty of peace of 1783 
to leave to Great Britain, by their description of 
boundaries, the whole waters of the river St. John.” 
Secondly. “That the treaty of 1783 was not execu- 
table according to its strict expression. His Lord- 
ship also speaks of “a volume of additional con- 
troversial matter, which he has not communicated, 
but which he has brought with him, and much of 
which would be of no inconsiderable weight and im- 
portance, if controversy were our object.” Among 
the matter referred to in that volume, the under- 
signed believe they have reason to conjecture, will 
be found a map entitled “North America, with the 


to the King, published in the year 1785. ‘That 
map--a copy of which is now before the under- 
signed, communicated by you—extends the British 
possessions so as to include the waters of the St. 
John, and dispenses with the due-north line of the 
treaty altogether. The map referred to is a small 
one, of small pretensions. It is, however, some- 
what remarkable, that the same William Faden 
published, in 1783, a map, prepared with great care, 
entitled “The United States of North America, 
with the British and Spanish territories, acéording 
to the treaty,” in which he lays down the boundary 
of Quebec according to the act of 1774, and the 
boundary of the United States in precise accord- 
ance with the American claim. He was not at 
that time geographer tothe King. It is well known 
that diiliculties, very soon after the treaty of peace, 
began to spring up between the United States and 
Great Britain, which became more and more ex- 
asperated, until the conclusion of the treaty nego- 
tiated by Mr. Jay. During that period, the bound- 
ary of the United States became more restricted on 
more British maps than the one published by Mr. 
Kaden. Elow far the new light let in upon him 
by the feeling of the times and his new position 
enlightened the mind of Mr. Faden in making his 
new discoveries, it is neither our duty nor our dis- 
position to discuss. Mr. Faden and others were 
only imitating, in this particular, what had been 
done some thirty years before, during the contro- 
versy between France and Great Britain; and again 
in the subsequent one between the Crown and Mas- 
sachusells, when the officers of the Crown were 
endeavoring to reclaim the territory east of the 
Penobscot. 

As they have been assured that Lord Ashburton 
is restrained by his instructions from yielding the 
island of Grand Manan, or any of the islands in 
Passainaquoddy bay, or even any portion of the 
narrow sirip of territory which lies between the 
due-north line from the source of the St. Croix and 
the St. John river, above Eel river, so called, as an 
equivalent for any portion of the territory claimed 
by Maine as within her boundaries, her commis- 
sioners, on their part, feel themselves constrained 





to say that the portion of territory within the limits 
of Maine, as claimed by her, which they are pre- 
pared, in a spirit of peace and good neighborhood, 
to yield for the accommodation of Great Britain, 
must be restrained and confined to such portion 
only, and in such reasonable extent, as is necessary 
to secure to Great Britain ‘fan unobstructed com- 
munication and connexion of her colonies with 
each other.” {t appears, by his communication to 
you, that his Lordship proposes to yield the dis- 
puted territory claimed by New Hampshire, at the 
source of the Connecticut river; the strip of dis- 
puted territory at the head of Vermont, in the pos- 
session of that State, north of the forty fifth parallel 
of latitude; and the strip of disputed territory, em- 
bracing Rouse’s point, on Lake Champlain, north 
of the same parallel, in the possession of the State 
of New York; notwithstanding these have been 
decided by the arbiter to belong of right to Great 
Britain. 


Now, the undersigned are fully aware of the im- 
portance of having all these difficulties in regard 
to boundaries amicably adjusted, and that it is 
highly desirable to the United States to have them 

: so adjusted, and to the particular States inter- 

















ested to be confirmed and quieted in their respect- 
ive limits and possessions. But it cannot have 
escaped your attention, that all this is proposed 
to be done partly at the expense of Massachusetts, 
but principally at the expense of Maine. The 
only thing in the nature of an equivalent offered 
to Maine and Massachusetts, relates to a conces- 
sion, by Great Britain, of the right of transporting 
the produce of the forest without duty down the St. 
John. tis not the intention of the undersigned to 
depreciate or underrate the value of such a conces- 
sion; but it is contended that it is a privilege as de- 
sirable to New Brunswick as it is to Maine and 
Massachusetts. It is to the territory of Maine, 
watered by the St. John and its tributary streams, 
that the city of St. John’s must look for the principal 
material to maintain her external commerce—for 
her means to pay for the supplies she receives from 
the mother country. ‘The unobstructed navigation 
of the St. John, for the transportation of the products 
of the forest, free of toll or duty of any kind whatever, 
would be a concession mutually advantageous to 
Maine and Massachusetts on the one part, and to 
Great Britain and New Brunswick on the other; 
but, being mutually advantageous, it ought not, per- 
haps, to be treated exactly in the character of an 
equivalent. Yielding, however, to the foree of the 
considerations which have been referred to—consid- 
erations which affect materially the interests of 
Maine and Massachusetts as members of the Union 
—and assuming it for granted, and as a condition, 
that the United States themselves will furnish to the 
two States such an equivalent as, in justice and 
equity, they ought to do, the undersigned, with the 
assent and concurrence of the commissioners ot 
Massachusetts, propose the following as a conven- 
tional line, or line by agreement, between the Uni- 
ted States and the State of Maine on the one part, 
and Great Britain and the territories of her Britan- 
nic Majesty on the other part, viz: Beginning at the 
middle of the main channel of the river St. John, 
where the due-north line from the source of the 
river St. Croix crosses the St. John; thence west- 
erly, by the middle of the main channel of the St. 
John, to a point three miles westerly of the mouth 
of the river Madawaska; thence, by a straight line, 
to the outlet of Long Lake; thence westerly, by a di- 
rect line, to the point where the river St. Francis 
empties itself into Lake Pohenagamook; thence, 
continuing in the same direct line, to the highlands 
which divide the waters emptying themselves into 
the river Du Loup from those which empty them- 
selves into the river St. Francis. 

In proposing this line, the following reasons have 
presented themselves to the undersigned for adopt- 
ing it asa conventional line, or line by agreement, 
in preference to any other: 

ist. It yields to Great Britain all she needs to se- 
cure to her “an unobstructed communication and 
connexion of her colonies with each other;” and, 
connected with the unobstructed and tree naviga- 
tion of the St. John, seems to meet the legitimate 
wants of all parties. 

2d. The most natural boundary from the due, 
north line to the highlands of the treaty would be 
the St. John and the Madawaska to ils source, as 
first proposed by the American commissioners who 
negotiated the peace of 1783. But as that boundary, 
taken in its whole extent, would cut off the commu- 
nication between the British colonies at the Grand 
portage, the line here proposed removes that difli- 
culty. At or near the point where the proposed 
line leaves the St. John, which, from the due-north 
line from the St. Croix, pursues a northwesterly 
course upward, the river suddenly turns, and trends 
for a distance of about five miles nearly south, and 
thence for its whole course upward to its source 
trends southerly of west. ‘To pursue the line of the 
St. John further west than the point indicated, which 
is about three miles above the mouth of the Mada- 
waska, would be to adopt an angular line project- 
ing itself intothe American territory. The outlet 
of Long Lake is proposed as a natural and perina- 
nent bound, which cannot be mistaken; and for the 
same reason, the inlet of Lake Pohenagamook is 
also proposed; and the line being continaed to the 
highlands, removes all possible ground of misap- 
prehension and controversy. 


3d. As Great Britain has restrained her minister 
plenipotentiary from granting any territorial equiv- 


alent, to be A Hos into the territorial limits of 


Maine, any further concession of territory on the 
part of Maine could hardly, it is apprehended, be 
expected trom her. 

In making the proposition above submitted on 
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their part, in connexion with a concession on the 
part of Great Britain of the unobstructed naviga- 
tion of the St John, and all its branches and tribu- 
taries which, in any part, flow from the territory of 
the United States, for the transportation of the lum- 
ber and products of the forest, free of toll or duty, 
the undersigned had supposed it quite possible that 
they had misapprehended the meaning intended to 
be conveyed by the expression of Lord Ashburton, 
where he speaks of “some one of the sources of the 
St. John.” But they have now just learned (infor- 
mally) that the expression was used by him advi- 
sedly, meaning thereby some one of the sources of 
that river situated in the vicinity of the sources of 
the Penobscot and Chaudiere. His proposition, 
therefore, extends to a yielding, on the part of 
Maine, of the whole territory on the north side of 
the St. John, from the due-north line to its source; 
and this, too, without any territoria) equivalent to 
Maine. With this explanation, the language of 
Lord Ashburton in calling the southern border of 
the St. John, from the due-north line to the mouth 
of Fish river, an “inconsiderable extent,” is more 
readily understood. To this part of the proposition 
there is only one reply. Whatever may be the so- 
licitude of the undersigned that the difficulties which 
have arisen in regard to the boundaries of Maine 
may be amicably and definitively arranged, the 
proposition, as now explained and undersiood, can- 
not be acceded to. 


In making the offer they have submitted, the un- 
dersigned are sensible their proposition involves a 
sacrifice of no inconsiderable portion of the just 
claims and expectations of Maine. It is made in 
the spirit of peace—of conciliation. It is made tu 
satisfy her sister States that Maine is not pertina- 
cious or unreasonable, but is desirous of peace, 
and ready to make large sacrifices for the general 
good. 





Before closing this communication, the under- 
signed feel ittheir duty, by way of explanation to state 
their views in regard to the French settlers at Mad- 
awaska. In any treaty which may be made with 
Great Britain, atfecting these people, the grants 
which have been made to them by New Brunswick 
may and ought to be confirmed in fee simple, with 
such provision in regard to the possessory rights ac- 
quired by other actual settlers there, as may be just 
and equitable; and, also, the right may be reserved 
to the settlers on both banks of the river to elect, 
within some reasonable period, and determine of 
which Government the individuals signifying their 
election will remain, or become cilizens or subjects. 
If, then, they should have any preference, they will 
have it in their power, on mature consideration and 
reflection, to decide for themselves, and act accord- 
ingly. The hard lot and sufferings of these people, 
and of their fathers, give them aclaim to our sympa- 
thies. The atrocious cruelties practised upon their 
ancestors are matters of history; the appalling de- 
tailsof them are among their traditions. The fathers 
andthe mothers have taught them totheir children. 
When fleeing from their oppressors, in 1785, they 
settled down in the wilderness, at Madawaska; they 
believed and understood themselves to be within the 
limits and jurisdiction of the United States—a peo- 
ple of whom France had been the friend andally in 
the war which had just terminated in their indepen- 
dence, and who was still the friendand ally of France 
in peace. Their history since that period had lost 
little of its interest. ‘Too few in number, too weak 
in resources, too remote to expect or receive aid, 
they have submitted to whatever master assumed 
authority over them, With a knowledge of their 
history, and the wrongs they and their ancestors 


have suffered, it will be difficult for the people of | 


Maine to bring themselves into the beliet that 
these people are opposed to living under the mild 
and gentle sway of our free institutions. It will be 
equally difficult for the people of Maine to satisfy 
themselves that it is only from a lively and disin- 
terested sympathy for these poor Frenchmen, that 
the Government of Great Britain is so solicitous to 
yetain possession of the south bank of the St. John, 
extending from the due-north line, more than fifty 
miles, up to Fish river. On the best consideration 
they have been able to give to this subject, the un- 
dersigned can see nothing in the condition or cir- 
cumstances of these settlers which would justify 
them in abandoning the very obvious and only 
natural boundary, to adopt one that must be alto- 
gether arbitrary. 


The undersigned avail themselves of this occa- 
sion to tender to Mr, Webster, Secretary of State, 
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assurances of their distinguished consideration and 


respect. 
WM. P. PREBLE, 
EDWARD KAVANAGH, 
EDWARD KENT, 
JOHN OTIS. 
Hon. Danie. Wessrer, 
Secretary of State. 
[CONFIDENTIAL. | 
Mr. Webster to the Commissioners of Maine and 
Massachusetts. 
DepaRTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 12th Jaly, 1842. 

GentLemen: I place in your hands a note re- 
ceived yesterday from Loid Ashburton; it would 
have been transmitted sooner, but I was not able to 
read it myself until this morning. 

I shall have the honor of inviting a confer- 
ence with you atan early opportunity, being very 
desirous of making progress in the business in 
which we are engaged, and satisfied that the various 
parties in interest are as well prepared now to come 
to a decision as they are likely to be at any time 
hereafter. : ; 

I have the honor, &c., 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

The Hon. Commissioners 

Of Maine and Massachusetts. 
Mr, Webster to (he Maine Commissioncrs. 
DeparTMENT OF SraTE, 
Washington, July 15, 1842. 

Gentiemen: You have had an opportunity of 
reading Lord Ashburton’s note to me of the 11th of 
July. Since that date, I have had fu'l and frequent 
conferences with him respecting the Eastern boun- 
dary, and believe I understand what is practicable 
to be done on that subject, so far as he is concern- 
ed. In these conferences, he has made no positive 
or binding proposition—thinking, perhaps, it would 
be more desirable, under present circumstances, 
that such proposition should proceed from the 
side of the United States. I have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that he would agree to a line of 
boundary between the United States and the 
3ritish provinces of Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, such as is described in a paper accompa- 
nying this, (marked B,) and identified by my sig- 
nature. 

In establishing the line between the monument 
and the St. John, it is thought necessary to adhere 
to that run and marked bythe surveyors of the two 
Governments in 1817 and 1818. There is no doubt 
that the line recently run by Major Graham is more 
entirely correct; but, being an ex parte line, there 
would be objections to agreeing to it without ex- 
amination, and thus another survey would become 
necessary. Grants and settlements, also, have been 
made, in conformity withthe former line, and its 
errors are so inconsiderable that it is not thought 
that their correction is a sufficient object to dis- 
turbthese settlements. Similar considerations have 
had great weight in adjusting the line in other parts 
of it. 

The territory in dispute between the two coun- 
tries contains 12,027 square miles, equal to 7,697,280 
acres. 

By the line described in the accompanying pa- 
per, there will be assigned to the United States 
7,015 square miles, equal to 4,489,600 acres; and to 
England 5,012 square miles, equal to 3,207,680 
acres. 

By the award of the King of the Netherlands, 
there was assigned tg the United States 7,908 square 
miles—5,061,120 acres; to England 4,119 square 
miles—2,636,160 acres. 

The territory proposed tobe relinquished to Eng- 
land, south of the line of the King of the Nether- 
Jands, is,as you will see, the mountain range from 
the upper part of the St. Francis river to the meet- 
ing of the two contested lines of boundary, at the 
Metjarmette portage, in the jhigklands, near the 
source of the St. John. This mountain traci con- 
tains 893 square miles—equal to 571,520 acres. It 
is supposed to be of no value for cultivation or 
settlement. On this point you will see, herewith, 
a letter from Captain Talcott, who has been occu- 
pied two summers in exploring the line of the 
highlands, and is intimately acquainted with the 
territory. The line leaves to the United States, 
between the base of the hills and the left bank of the 
St. John, and lying along upon the river, a territory 
of 657,280 acres, embracing, without donbt, all the 
valuable land southof the St. Francis, and west of the 
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St.John. Of the general division of the territo 
it is believed it may be safely said that, while th. d 
portion remaining with the United States jg jp 
uantity seven-twelfths, in value it is at‘least fouy. - 
fths of the whole. 7 
Nor is it supposed that the possession of the 
mountain region is of any importance in connexion = 
with the defence of the couniry, or any militar 
operations. It lies below all the accustomed prac. j 
ticable passages for troops into and out of Lowe; ci 
Canada; that is to say, the Chauditre, Lake Cham. 
lain, and the Richelieu, and the Sc. Lawrence. ol 
fan army with its materiel could possibly pass into 
Canada over these mountains, it would only fing 
itselfon the banks of the St. Lawrence, below Qe. 
bec; and, on the other hand, it is not conceivable 
that an invading enemy from Lower Canada would 
attempt a passage in this direction, leaving the ri 
Chaudiére on one hand, and the route by Mada. 
Waska on the other. th 
If this line should be agreed to on the part of the B 
United States, | suppose that the British Minister r 
would, as an equivalent, stipulate, first, for the use e] 
of the river St. John, for the conveyance of the tim. al 
ber growing on any ot its branches to tide-water, wW 
free from discriminating tolls, impositions, or in. cl 
abilities of any kind; the timber enjoying all the cl 
privileges of British colonial timber. All opinions ri 
concur that this privilege of navigation must great. cl 
ly enhance the value of the territory and the timber la 
growing thereon, and prove exceedingly usefal to la 
the people of Maine. Second, that Rouse’s Point, st 
in Lake Champlain, and the lands heretofore sup. th 
osed to be within the limits of New Hampshire, di 
ermont, and New York, but which a correct as. st 
certaininent of the 45th parallel of latitude shows to sa 
be in Canada, should be surrendered to the United fr 
States. th 
lt is probable, also, that the disputed line of boun- th 
dary in Lake Superior might be so adjusted as to Ww 
leave a disputed island within the United States. pe 
These cessions on the part of England would tg 
enure partly to the benefit of the States of New 3 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, but princi- . 
pally to the United States. The consideration on pr 
the part of England for making them, would be the = 
manner agreed upon for adjusting the Eastern Jc 
boundary. The price of the cession, therefore, % 
whatever it might be, would, in fairness, belong to pr 
the two States interested in the manner of that ad- th 
justment. of 
Under the influence of these considerations, I am ol 
authorized to say that, if the commissioners of the 4 
two States assent to the line as described in the ac- a 
companying paper, the United States will under. a 
take to pay to these States the sum of two hundred see 
and fifty thousand dollars, to be divided between da 
them in equal moieties; and, also, to undertake for i 
the settlement and payment of the expenses incur- i 
red by those States for the maintenance of the civil : 


posse; and, also, for a survey which it was found 
necessary to make, 

The line suggested, with the compensations and 
eyuivalents which have been stated, is now submit- 
ted for your consideration. ‘That it is all which 
might have been hoped for, looking to the strength 
of the American claim, can hardly be said. But, 
as the settlement ofa controversy of such duration 
is amatter of high importance; as equivalents of 
undoubted value are offered; as longer postpone: 
went and delay would lead to further inconveni- 
ence, and to the incurring of further expenses; 
and as no better occasion—or, perhaps, any other 
occasion—for settling the boundary by agreement, 
or on the principle of equivalents, is ever likely to 

resent itself, the Government of the United States 

opes that the commissioners of the two States will 
find it to be consistent with their duty to assentto 
the line proposed, and to the terms and conditions 
attending the proposition. 

The President has felt the deepest anxiety for an 
amicable settlement of the question, in a manner 
honorable to the country, and such as should pre- 
serve the rights and interests of the States con- 
cerned. From the moment of the announcementof 
Lord Ashburton’s mission, he has sedulously en- 
deavored to pursue a course the most respectful 
towards the States, and the most useful to their in- 
terests, as well asthe most becoming to the charac- 
ter and dignity of the Government. He will be 
happy if the resultshall be such as shall satisfy 
Maitie and Massachusetts, as well as the rest of the 
country. With these sentiments on the part of the 
President, and with the conviction that no. more 
advantageous arrangement can be made, the sub 
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